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English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography 


G. S. ALLEMAN Henry K. MILLER 
Newark Colleges Princeton University 
Rutgers, The State University 


Gwin J. Ko.s Curt A. ZIMANSKY 
University of Chicago State University of Iowa 


This bibliography attempts to list the significant books, articles, 
and reviews’ published during 1959, together with some works of 
earlier date that were omitted from previous bibliographies in this 
series or that were the subject of important reviews in the current 
year. 

CONTENTS 


Bibliographies and Bibliographical Studies —................. . 262 
Political and Social Background .. 

Philosophy, Science, and Religion —.............-...---..2-..--..-.. 
Literary History and Criticism 

Individual Authors _... 

Continental Background . 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AHR American Historical Review 
EHR English Historical Review 
ELH ELH: A Journal of English Literary History 
HLQ Huntington Library Quarterly 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
JHI Journal of the History of Ideas 
MLN Modern Language Notes 
MLQ Modern Language Quarterly 
MLR Modern Language Review 
MP Modern Philology 
N&Q Notes and Queries 
PBSA_ Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 


1 The year of a review is 1959 unless otherwise specified. 
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PQ Philological Quarterly 
RES Review of English Studies 
SB Studies in Bibliography 
SP Studies in Philology 
TLS Times Literary Supplement (London) 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Henry K. Miller, and Curt A. 
Zimansky. ‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibli- 
ography.’’ PQ, xxxvur (1959), 257-369. 


Balston, Thomas. ‘‘Whatman Paper in a Book Dated 1757.’’ 
Book Collector, vin (1959), 306-08. 

Distinction between two editions dated 1757 of F. L. Norden’s Travels in 
Egypt and Nubia, one ‘‘laid’’ paper, one ‘‘wove’’ paper of a later date. 
Bateson, F[rederick] W. (ed.). The Cambridge Bibliography of 

English Iiterature. Vol. V: Supplement, A.D. 600-1900. Edited 
by George Watson. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 258; xxxvi, 259. 

Rev. by Gwin J. Kolb in review art. (‘‘The Supplement to the CBEL’’) 
in MP, Lv1, 197-203. 

Bell, Inglis Freeman, and Donald Baird. The English Novel, 
1578-1956: A Checklist of Twentieth-Century Criticisms. 
Denver: Alan Swallow, 1959. Pp. xii + 169. 

Rev. by Clell T. Peterson in American Book Collector, 1x (June, 1959), 21. 
Bowers, Fredson. Textual & Literary Criticism. (Sandars Lectures 

in Bibliography, 1957-58.) Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
Pp. ix + 186. 

Rev. by Herbert Davis in Book Collector, vil, 196, 199-200; by Cyrus Hoy 
in PBSA, Lill, 275-77; by D. F. McKenzie in Library, 5th ser., xiv, 208-13; by 
B. Evan Owen in Contemporary Review, cxcvi, 126; by Howard Sergeant in 
English, x11, 192; by Carl J. Weber in MLQ, xx, 197-98; in TLS, April 17, p. 
232. 

William Bulmer and the Shakspeare Press. A Biography of 
William Bulmer from A Dictionary of Printers and Printing 
by C. H. Timperley, London, 1839, with an Introductory Note on 
the Bulmer-Martin Types by Laurance B, Siegfried. Syracuse 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 36. 

Rev. by P.C.G.I. in Ltbrary, 5th ser., xiv, 75. 

Carnie, Robert Hay, and Ronald Patterson Doig. ‘‘Scottish Printers 
and Booksellers, 1668-1775: A Supplement.’’ SB, xm (1959), 
131-59. 


Carter, Harry, and Berthold Wolpe. ‘‘Pepys’s Copy of Moxon’s 
Mechanick Ezercises.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1v (1959), 124-26. 


[Cohen, I. Bernard, and others.] ‘‘Eighty-Fourth Critical Bibli- 
ography of the History of Science and Its Cultural Influences 
(to 1 January 1959).’’ Isis, L (1959), 289-407. 


Coleman, D[{onald] C. The British Paper Industry, 1495-1860. 


1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 259. 
Rev. by Rupert Jarvis in Library, 5th ser., xIv, 66-67; by Frank Meissner 
in Journal of Political Eoonomy, Lxvul, 536-37; by W. E. Minchinton in 


_ 
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Journal of Economic History, x1x, 432-34; by J. C. O. Sinclair in N¢Q, cctv, 
43-44; by A. J. Taylor in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., x1, 524-25; by 
> on in Scottish Historical Review, xxxviul, 139-41; in TLS, Jan. 
» P- . 
Coleman, D. C. ‘‘Studies in the Society’s Archives V: Premiums 
for Paper: The Society and the Early Paper Industry.’’ Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, cvu (1959), 361-65. 


Darley, Lionel Seabrook. Bookbinding Then and Now: A Survey 
of the First Hundred and Seventy-Eight Years of James Burn 
& Co. London: Faber, 1959. Pp. 126; 18 plates. 


Dearing, Vinton A. A Manual of Textual Analysis. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 
108. 

Describes a method developed specifically to deal with the complicated 
interrelations of the manuscripts of the Bible; however, there is extended 
discussion of Dryden’s MacFlecknoe and his Epilogue to The Man of Mode. 
Doyle, A. I. ‘‘Unfamiliar Libraries. IV. The Bamburgh Library.’’ 


Book Collector, vim (1959), 14-24; illus. 
Printed books, now at Durham University Library, collected by Arch- 
bishop John Sharp (1644-1714) and his family. 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant: The 
Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review.’’ 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, uxinm (1959), 433-54, 
515-30, 575-87. 


F., J. F. ‘‘The Library of Henry Pierrepont, First Marquis of 
Dorchester (1606-1680), F.R.C.P., F.R.S.’’ Journal of the 
History of Medicine, xiv (1959), 89-90. 

A descriptive catalogue was published in 1755. 


Febvre, Lucien, and Henri-Jean Martin. L’Apparition du livre. 
(L’Evolution de l’humanité, XLIX.) Paris: Michel, 1958. Pp. 
xxxii + 558; 24 plates. 

Rev. by Eugen Egger in Erasmus, x11, 265-66; by James E. Wells in 

Library Quarterly, xxix, 201-04. 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1958.’’ 
JEGP, tvm (1959), 465-68. 


Gaskell, [John] Philip [Wellesley]. John Baskerville: A Bibli- 
ography. Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xxiv + 72; 
8 plates. 

Rev. by John Dreyfus in review art. (‘‘John Baskerville’s Books’’) in 
Book Collector, v1t1, 185-89; by L. W. Hanson in Journal of the Royal Society 
of Arts, cvil, 672-73; briefly by Claude E. Jones in Bulletin of Bibliography 
and Magazine Notes, xxu1, 199; by R. McL. in Connoisseur, cxiiv, 48-49; by 
William B. Todd in PBSA, tim, 344-45; briefly by William White in American 
Book Collector, x (Nov., 1959), 8; in TLS, May 29, p. 328. 


Hanford, James Holly. ‘‘Ut Spargam: Thomas Hollis Books at 
Princeton.’’ Princeton University Library Chronicle, xx (1959), 
165-74; illus. 

Books bound by Thomas Hollis the younger (1720-1774). 
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Hassall, W. O. ‘‘Portrait of a Bibliophile. II: Thomas Coke, Earl 
of Leicester, 1697-1759.’’ Book Collector, vin (1959), 249-61. 


Hector, L. C. The Handwriting of English Documents. London: 

Arnold ; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. 126; 32 plates. 

Rev. by G. V. Scammell in History, xLiv, 145-46; by Donald W. Sutherland in 
Speculum, xxx1v, 660; briefly in TLS, Oct. 31, 1958, p. 631. 


Hill, Peter Murray. Two Augustan Booksellers: John Dunton and 
Edmund Curll. (University of Kansas Publications. Library 
Series, 3.) Lawrence: University of Kansas Libraries, 1958. 
Pp. 30. 


Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A Selective Check List of 
Bibliographical Scholarship for 1957.’’ SB, xm (1959), 234-54. 


Hiscock, W. G. ‘‘Mr. Wing and Christ Church.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
Jan. 2, 1959, p. 7. 

If Mr. Wing was denied access to the Library in 1937, it was because the 
catalogue was being revised. Cf. PQ, Xxxvill, 263. 

Hobson, A. R. A. ‘‘Unfamiliar Libraries. V: Waddesdon Manor.”’ 
Book Collector, vin (1959), 131-39; illus. 

Largely composed of French books of the eighteenth century. Plates include 
one of C. L. Desrais’ original drawings for Robinson Crusoe. See also F. J. B. 
Watson, in Section II below. 

Hull. Publie Libraries. William Wilberforce, 1759-1833. A Cata- 
logue of the Books and Pamphlets on William Wilberforce and 
Slavery in the Reference Library of Kingston upon Hull Publie 
Libraries . . . Kingston upon Hull: Central Library, 1959. 
Pp. 36. 


Irwin, Raymond. The Origins of the English Library. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 260. 
Rev. (severely) by A. I. Doyle in Durham University Journal, Lu, 35-36; 
by K. W. Humphreys in MLR, Liv, 246-47; by C. L. Mowat in Library 
Quarterly, XxIx, 62; by John Perry in PBSA, LI, 281-83. 


Irwin, Raymond. The Origins of the English Library: Supplemen- 
tary Notes. (London University School of Librarianship and 
Archives. Occasional Publications, 9.) London University School 
of Librarianship and Archives, 1959. Pp. 15. 


Jarvis, Rupert C. ‘‘The Paper-Makers and the Excise in the Eight- 
eenth Century.’’ Library, 5th ser., xtv (1959), 100-16. 


King, A. Hyatt. ‘‘Fragments of Early Printed Music in the Bag- 
ford Collection.’’ Music and Letters, xu (1959), 269-73. 
At the British Museum. 


Leary, Lewis (ed.). Contemporary Literary Scholarship: A Critical 
Review. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 261. 

Rev. by Haskell M. Block in Comparative Literature, x1, 270-75; by Garland 
Greever in Personalist, xt, 435-36; briefly by Howard Sergeant in English, 
x, 193; in TLS, July 17, p. 424. Each of the eighteen chapters rev. briefly 
by an expert in College English, xx, 195-204 (Joseph H. Summers reviews 
Merritt Hughes’s chapter on ‘‘The Seventeenth Century,’’ and John M. 
Bullitt reviews James Clifford’s chapter on ‘‘The Eighteenth Century’’). 
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Lee, Maurice, Jr. ‘‘Scottish History since 1940.’’ Canadian Histori- 
cal Review, xu (1959), 319-32. 
A bibliographical article. 


Metzdorf, Robert F. The Tinker Library. A Bibliographical Cata- 
logue of the Books and Manuscripts Collected by Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. Yale University Library, 1959. Pp. xxvi + 


530. 
Noticed briefly by L[awrence] 8. T[hompson] in PBSA, tim, 351. 


Moxon, Joseph. Mechanick Exercises on the Whole Art of Printing 
(1683-4). Edited by Herbert Davis and Harry Carter. 1958. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 261. 

Rev. by Kenneth J. Carpenter in PBSA, Lit, 284-86; by Berthold Wolpe in 
Book Collector, vil, 87-88; in TLS, April 3, p. 200. For three contemporary 
references, see I. Ehrenpreis, ‘‘ Joseph Moxon,’’ corr. in TLS, May 22, p. 305. 
For corrections, see Carter above. 


Mullins, E[dward] L. C. Texts and Calendars: An Analytical Guide 
to Serial Publications. (Royal Historical Society. Guides and 
Handbooks, 7.) London: Royal Historical Society, 1958. Pp. 
xi + 674. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 9, p. 23. 

Nixon, Howard M. ‘‘English Bookbindings. XXVIII: A London 
Binding by Queens’ Binder B, c. 1675.’’ Book Collector, vim 
(1959), 50; illus. 


Nurmi, Martin K. (ed.). ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1958.’’ PQ, xxxvmi 
(1959), 129-227. 


Oldham, Ellen M. ‘‘The Hunt Collection on the West Indies.’’ 
Boston Public Library Quarterly, x1 (1959), 21-32, 131-42, 
210-16. 


Some material of interest to eighteenth-century students. 


Oldham, J. Basil. Blind Panels of English Binders. 1958. Cf. PQ, 


xxxvill, 262. 
Rev. by Frederick B. Adams, Jr., in PBSA, Lim, 81-83; by H. M. Nixon in 
Library, 5th ser., xIv, 206-08; in TLS, Jan. 2, p. 12. 


The Parochial Libraries of the Church of England. Report with 
an Historical Introduction, Notes on Early Printed Books and 
Their Care and an Alphabetical List of Parochial Libraries Past 
and Present. London: Faith Press, 1959. Pp. 125; 4 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 9, p. 583. A long correspondence on this subject may be 
traced through TLS index. 

Pittenger, E. M. ‘‘Books on Agricultural History Published in 
1958.’’ Agricultural History, xxxm (1958), 200-02. 


Plume Library, Maldon. Catalogue of the Plume Library at Maldon, 
Essex. Compiled by S. G. Deed with the Assistance of Jane 
Francis. With a Foreword by the Director and Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. Maldon: Plume Library 
Trustees, 1959. Pp. xvi + 192. 
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The library of Thomas Plume, 1630-1704, Archdeacon of Rochester. More 
than 6,000 volumes; one of the few seventeenth-century libraries preserved 
intact. Rev. in TLS, Dec. 11, p. 732. 

Pottinger, David T. The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime, 
1500-1791. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 262. 

Rev. by Harcourt Brown in MLN, Lxxiv, 553-60; very briefly by Stanley J. 
Idzerda in Journal of Economic History, xix, 316; by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt in Romanic Review, L, 215-16; by J. Lough in French Studies, xi, 
169-71; by Peter Mathias in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., xu, 310; by 
Panos Paul Morphos in French Review, xxxu, 588-89; by Ira Wade in AHR, 
LXIV, 370-71; by Howard W. Winger in Library Quarterly, xxIx, 62-63. 

Povey, K. ‘‘A Century of Press-Figures.’’ Library, 5th ser., xIVv 
(1959), 251-73. 

An unusually informative article, based on an examination of ‘‘about a 
hundred volumes’’ ranging in time from 1689 to 1797. 

Rae, Thomas, and Geoffrey Handley-Taylor (comps.). The Book 
of the Private Press. With a Foreword by John Ryder. Greenock, 
N.Y.: Signet Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 50. 

Rev. by N. B. in Book Collector, vi, 95. 


Rau, Arthur. ‘‘Contemporary Collectors. XIX. Bibliotheca Bod- 
meriana. Part II: Printed Books.’’ Book Collector, vit (1959), 
31-45. 

Most antedate the eighteenth century. 

Schmitt, Albert R. ‘‘The Programmschriften Collection.’’ Library 

Chronicle (University of Pennsylvania), xxv (1959), 29-42. 
A notable collection of brief scholarly papers appearing in reports of 

German and Austrian Gymnasien between 1850 and 1918, a few of which are 

here listed: e.g., Philipp Ott, Uber das Verhaltnis des Lustspiel-Dichters Dryden 

gur gleichzeitigen franzdsischen Komédie, insbesondere zu Moliére. 

Semple, Esther, and Desmond Kennedy. ‘‘ Writings on Irish 
History, 1958, with Addenda, 1955-7.’’ Irish Historical Studies, 
x1 (1959), 317-38. 


Simmons, J. S. G. ‘‘Specimens of Printing Types before 1850 in 
the Typographical Library at the University Press, Oxford.’’ 
Book Collector, vin (1959), 397-410. 


Stratman, Carl J. ‘‘Unpublished Dissertations in the History and 
Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957.’’ Bulletin of Bibliography and 
Magazine Notes, xxm (1959), 190-92, 214-16, 237-40. 

Parts II, III, and IV of a list which is to be continued. 


Tallon, Maura. Church of Ireland Diocesan Inbraries. Dublin: 
Library Association of Ireland, 1959. Pp. 30. 


Taylor, Archer. Catalogues of Rare Books. (University of Kansas 
Publications, Library Series, 5.) Lawrence: University of Kan- 
sas, 1958. Pp. 65. 


Thomas, Daniel H., and Lynn M. Case. Guide to the Diplomatic 
Archives of Western Europe. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 389. 

Rev. by Carl L. Lokke in AHR, LxIv, 924-26; briefly in TLS, July 3, p. 403. 
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Thomas, Peter David Garner. Sources for Debates of the House of 
Commons, 1768-1774. (London University. Institute of Histori- 
cal Research Bulletin. Special Supplements, 4.) London; Ath- 
lone Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 98. 


Todd, William B. New Adventures among Old Books: An Essay 
in Eighteenth-Century Bibliography. (University of Kansas 
Publications. Library Series, 4.) Lawrence: University of Kan- 
sas Libraries, 1958. Pp. [iv] + 33. 


Rev. by J. C. T. Oates in Library, 5th ser., xIv, 306-07; in TLS, May 1, p. 
264. 


Todd, William B. ‘‘ Recurrent Printing.’’ SB, xm (1959), 189-98. 

An important discussion of printing practice with works ‘‘achieving sudden 
notoriety’’ in the eighteenth century and consequent complications in de- 
scriptive bibliography. 


Toronto Public Library. The Osborne Collection of Early Children’s 
Books, 1566-1910: A Catalogue Prepared at Boys and Girls 
House by Judith St. John. With an Introduction by Edgar 
Osborne. Toronto Public Library, 1958. Pp. xxiv + 561. 


Rev. by Earle F. Walbridge in PBSA, Lin, 351-54; in TLS, April 10, p. 216. 
See H. C. Campbell and reviewer, corr. in TLS, May 1, p. 257. 


Utz, Hans. ‘‘Thomas Hollis’s Bequest to the Library of Berne.’’ 
English Studies, xu (1959), 215-24. 
Discussed in leading art. (‘‘Over the Barriers’’) in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 507. 


Watson, George (ed.). The Concise Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, 600-1950. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 263. 

Rev. briefly by L. B. in Etudes anglaises, xu, 238; by Burton A. Mulligan in 
JEGP, tv, 672-73; by V. de S. Pinto in NGQ, cctv, 121; by C. J. Rawson in 
Durham University Journal, Lu, 39-41 (an important review) ; by Dieter Riesner 
in Anglia, Lxxvul, 209-15; by T. J. B. Spencer in MLR, Liv, 626-27; by William 
White in Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine Notes, xxu, 175; in TLS, 
Jan. 9, p. 24. 


Watt, Ian. ‘‘Publishers and Sinners: The Augustan View.’’ SB, 
xu (1959), 3-20. 
The sources of hostility to the bookseller, especially as that hostility is 
represented in The Dunciad. 
Wells, James. ‘‘The John M. Wing Foundation of the Newberry 
Library.’’ Book Collector, vin (1959), 157-62. 
Devoted to the history of printing. 
Wiles, R[oy] M[cKeen]. Serial Publication in England before 1750. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 262-64; xxxvim, 263. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 9, p. 584. 
Witten, Laurence. ‘‘Contemporary Collectors. XXIII: James Mar- 
shall Osborn.’’ Book Collector, vm (1959), 383-96. 
Description of the Osborn private collection of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century materials. 
Wormald, Francis, and Cyril Edward Wright (eds.). The English 
Library before 1700: Studies in Its History. 1958. Cf. PQ, 


xxxvill, 263. 
Rev. by D. F. Cook in Journal of Documentation, xv, 113-14; by A. I. Doyle 
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in Durham University Journal, Lu, 36-38; by S. L. Greenslade in Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, x, 252; by Walter Oakeshott in Book Collector, vim, 76, 
79. 


II. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


A[llan], D. G. C. ‘‘Studies in the Society’s Archives.’’ Journal of 
the Royal Society of Arts, cv1 (1958), 623-29. 
Introductory article of a series (see below). Deals with ‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of the Society’s Archives 1754-1847,’’ and provides a tabular analysis 
of the correspondents and contents. 


A[llan], D. G. C. ‘‘Studies in the Society’s Archives II [III and 
IV]: Notions of Economic Policy Expressed by the Society’s 
Correspondents and in Its Publications, 1754-1847: (i) Economie 
Nationalism [(ii) The Employment of the Poor and the Preser- 
vation of the Structure of Society ; (iii) Internationalism, Scien- 
tific ‘Improvement’ and Humanitarianism].’’ Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, cv1 (1958), 800-03; cvm (1958), 55-59; 
cvm (1959), 217-20. 


Anderson, M. S. Britain’s Discovery of Russia, 1553-1815. 1958. , 


Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 264. 
Rev. by Anatole G. Mazour in Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Socwl Science, cocxxv (Sept., 1959), 157; by Douglas K. Redding in 
AHR, xiv, 931-32; in TLS, Feb. 20, p. 94. 


Arnold, Ralph [Crispian Marshall]. Northern Lights: The Story 
of Lord Derwentwater, and the Part He Played in the Northum- 


brian Rising of 1715. London: Constable, 1959. Pp. 268. 
Rev. by Derek Hudson in N¢-Q, ccIv, 238; in TLS, May 1, p. 255. 


Ashton, Thomas Southeliffe. Economic Fluctuations in England, 


1700-1800. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 199. 
Rev. by Alice C. Carter in Listener, txt, 1128-29. 


Barnes, Thomas G., and A. Hassell Smith. ‘‘ Justices of the Peace 
from 1558 to 1688—A Revised List of Sources.’’ Bulletin of 
the Institute of Historical Research, xxxu (1959), 221-42. 


Binney, J[ohn] E. D. British Public Finance and Administration, 
1774-92. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 264. 
Rev. by Ian R. Christie in History, xLIv, 71-72; by Dora Mae Clark in AHR, 
LXIV, 369; by Edward Hughes in EHR, Lxxiv, 701-04; (with another work) 
by R. K. Webb in Journal of Economic History, x1x, 425-27. 


Blair, Claude. European Armour circa 1066 to circa 1700. London: 


Batsford, 1958; New York: Maemillan, 1959. Pp. 248. 
Rev. (enthusiastically) by John Beeler in AHR, Lxv, 159-60; in TLS, June 
12, p. 358. 


Bonnard, G. ‘‘ John Holroyd in Italy.’’ Etudes de lettres, 2nd ser., 
m (1959), 122-35. 
Extracts from letters of Gibbon’s friend written from Italy, 1764-65. 
Brauer, George C., Jr. The Education of a Gentleman: Theories 
of Gentlemanly Education in England, 1660-1775. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1959. Pp. 252. 
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Briggs, Asa. The Age of Improvement. (A History of England, 
edited by W. N. Medlicott, vim.) London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, 1959. Pp. xi + 547. 

General history of the period 1784-1867. Rev. by W. D. Handcock in History, 

XLIV, 273-74; by David Owen in AHR, Lxv, 108-09; by Clifford J. Reuter in 

Manuscripta, m1, 183-84; in TLS, March 27, p. 174. 


[Brydges, Cassandra, Duchess of Chandos.] The Continuation of 
the History of the Willoughby Family . . . being Vol. 2 of the 
Manuscript. Edited by A. C. Wood. Eton: Shakespeare Head 
Press for the University of Nottingham, 1958. Pp. xix + 147. 

PO es period 1596-1690. Rev. briefly by D. H. Pennington in EHR, Lxxiv, 


Burns, R. E. ‘‘The Irish Penal Code and Some of Its Historians.’’ 
Review of Politics, xx1 (1959), 276-99. 


Butterfield, Herbert. George III and the Historians. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 265; xxxviml, 265. 

Rev. by H. Trevor Colbourn in Indiana Magazine of History, tv, 316-17; 
by D. B. Horn in EHR, ixxtv, 300-01; by C. L. Mowat in review art. (‘‘ George 
III: The Historians’ Whetstone’’) in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 
XVI, 121-28; by Michael Roberts in Irish Historical Studies, x1, 355-59. 


Calendar of Treasury Books Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vols. XXIX, Part I; XXX, Part II; XXXI, Parts II, III; 
XXXII, Part II. Prepared by William A. Shaw. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1957. 

Cover the period 1714-18. Rev. by Jacob M. Price in Journal of Modern 

History, xxx, 365-66. 


The Campden Wonder. Edited by Sir George Clark. With Chapters 
by the late Viscount Maugham and Dr. D. Russell Davis. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. [11], 155. 

A widely discussed murder-robbery, 1660. Rev. by Edward Mayer in 

Listener, Lxi1, 1047; in TLS, Nov. 27, p. 690. 


Chaloner, W. H. ‘‘Manchester in the Latter Half of the Eighteenth 
Century.’’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xtu (1959), 
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Eighteenth Century.’’ Library Notes (Duke University), No. 34 
(1959), pp. 11-16. 


Bond, Richmond P. (ed.). New Letters to the ‘‘Tatler’’ and 
**Spectator.’’ Austin: University of Texas Press, 1959. Pp. 232. 
Rev. by Robert D. Chambers in MP, tvi, 126-27; by Bernhard Fabian in 
Die neueren Sprachen, 1959, pp. 532-34; (with another work) by A. L. 
Higginbotham in Journalism Quarterly, Xxxvi, 229-30; in TLS, May 15, p. 283. 
In this fascinating little volume, the editor brings together ninety-six 
heretofore unpublished letters to the Tatler and the Spectator. Preserved 
primarily because, for reasons known only to Addison and Steele, they never 
found their way into the hands of printers, these letters further illustrate the 
rich diversity of the personal, social, and intellectual interests of literate (and 
semiliterate) Englishmen and women in the days of Queen Anne, and the 
increasing eagerness of the reading public to correspond with the periodical 
editors. 

The letters cover such topics as Reason and Religion, Ladies as Landlords, 
Marriage for Money, Chiromancy, A Smoking Wife, Troubles of a Servant 
Maid, Drama and Opera, Rules About Laughter, and Dental Hygiene; the 
range is vast indeed. Almost without exception the identity of the corres- 
pondents is lost in history, but they came from every walk of life and from 
every stratum of society. The tradesman and the barmaid rub elbows with 
the philosopher, the beau, the poet, the country gentlewoman, and the barris- 
ter. As Prof. Bond points out in his introduction, these letters, some trivial, 
some extremely serious, ‘‘now possess a special value as messages from the 
public, literate or at times barely so, the public of Anne’s England in its own 
high or lower idiom, its own moods and modes, and its posture of thought 
and circumstance of deed.’’ 
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In the introduction, Prof. Bond discusses how Addison and Steele, who 
published eight hundred letters in the nine hundred issues of their two papers, 
used material supplied them by interested correspondents. On many occasions 
they revised, polished, expanded, or modified in various ways letters that 
came to hand; sometimes they simply used the germ of an idea in a letter as 
the basis for an essay or for a letter of their own. In his extremely meticulous 
and detailed annotations to the letters in this collection, the editor explains 
how certain of the letters here reproduced were utilized or altered for pub- 
lication. Letter 73, for example, headed ‘‘Follow Nature,’’ carries a note 
pointing out that ‘‘Mr. Spectator used this essay as No. 404 (June 13, 1712) 
after limited revision. In his first, middle, and final paragraphs he added and 
subtracted a few sentences; elsewhere the alterations of the manuscript were 
confined to a few words or phrases. The course of the thought was not changed. 
A motto from Vergil’s Georgics (later replaced by one from the Eclogues) was 
substituted for the one submitted from Cicero’s De senectute, the sentiment 
of which Mr. Spectator economically employed in his last sentence, along with 
Tully’s name.’’ 

The copious and careful notes also frequently identify and explain persons, 
places, and events referred to in the letters; comment on discrepancies in the 
handwriting of letters similarly initialed; ascribe dates to undated letters; 
indicate changes made on the manuscripts by the correspondents themselves; 
or serve as guides to issues of the Tatler and Spectator that have some 
relevance to the letter at hand. 

The letters, eighty-five from the Marlborough Collection at Blenheim 
Palace and eleven from the Tickell Collection, demonstrate in a fascinating 
way the capricious idiosyncrasies of grammatical usage, orthography, and 
punctuation in the days of Anne. Recognizing the difficulties inherent in 
editing such a collection of letters by many hands, Prof. Bond has judiciously 
undertaken to follow a middle way between meticulous reproduction of each 
letter and liberal modernization. He explains that he ‘‘has preserved a suf- 
ficient degree of compositional nicety to save much of the flavor of the 
originals, but for a greater facility in reception as well as in printing he has 
made some departures from the manuscripts.’’ For those who wish to see 
just what some of these letters looked like when they were read by Addison 
and Steele, the end papers of Prof. Bond’s volume reproduce in facsimile a 
montage of some twenty of the letters—EpMUND P. DANDRIDGE, JR. 
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University Press, 1959. Pp. xxxvii + 465. 

Rev. by Sidney Robertson Cowell in Musical Quarterly, xiv, 542-46; in 
middle art. in TLS, July 10, p. 410. See Natasha Spender, Albert B. Fried- 

man, corr. in TLS, Aug. 7, p. 459. 
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Brooke-Rose, Christine. A Grammar of Metaphor. London: Secker 
& Warburg, 1958. Pp. xi + 343. 
Rev. by Alexander Holder in Erasmus, xi, 20-23; by Graham Martin in 
Twentieth Century, CLXvVI, 114-16; by Howard Sergeant in English, xu, 192-93; 
in TLS, April 3, p. 196. 


Brower, Reuben A. (ed.). On Translation. (Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature, 23.) Harvard University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xii + 297. 

Rev. by Robert Martin Adams in Hudson Review, x1, 283-86; by R. J. 
Baker in Queen’s Quarterly, Lxv1, 500-01; in TLS, Sept. 25, p. 546. 

Includes a paper by the editor, ‘‘Seven Agamemnons,’’ pp. 173-195; and 
Douglas Knight, ‘‘Translation: The Augustan Mode,’’ pp. 196-204. Other 
essays in the collection are also valuable, though without specific relevance to 
the eighteenth century. 

Brower’s essay is a study of sample passages from seven versions of the 
play, including the Greek of Aeschylus, considered as manifesting some of the 
‘*assumptions about poetry shared by poets and readers’’ at different periods 
(p. 175). The translation by Robert Potter (1777) is characterized by its uni- 
formity of tone, the style being everywhere raised and smoothed to the ‘‘ proper 
level of tragic discourse’’ (p. 180), and by the generalizing and rationalizing 
of Aeschylus’ more bizarre metaphors. Potter is most successful, according to 
Brower, in his rendering of a choral passage about dike, which reveals a 
vigorous and perceptive response to certain forms of moral experience (p. 182). 
With his remarkable sensitivity to nuances of ‘‘tone,’’ a concept more fully 
defined and illustrated in Fields of Light (New York, 1951), Brower says 
more about neoclassical poetry in a few pages than many writers in much longer 
and more labored studies. 

Knight’s paper is mainly a restatement of ideas earlier presented in Pope 
and the Heroic Tradition (New Haven, 1951). He offers no new analysis of 
particular translations, but some of his generalizations about the reasons for 
eighteenth-century interest in translation are provocative-—HoytT TROWBRIDGE. 


Burton, K[athleen] M. P. Restoration Literature. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
XXXVIII, 286. 
Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in MLR, Liv, 258-60. 
Bushnell, George H. ‘‘The Original Lady Randolph.’’ Theatre Note- 
book, xm (1959), 119-23. 
Sarah Ward, the actress who played Lady Randolph in John Home’s Douglas 
at the Canongate Theatre, Edinburgh, in 1756, 
Cecil, C. D. ‘‘Libertine and Précieux Elements in Restoration 
Comedy.’’ Essays in Criticism, 1x (1959), 239-53. 


Chapman, Hester W. ‘‘Notes on Historical Biography.’’ Special 


art. in TLS, Aug. 28, 1959, p. 498. 
See Harold Kurtz, corr. in TLS, Sept. 18, p. 531; Hester W. Chapman, 

Sept. 25, p. 545. 

Clifford, James L. (ed.). Eighteenth-Century English Literature: 
Modern Essays in Criticism. (Galaxy Books, 23.) New York: 
Oxford University Press 1959. Pp. xi + 35. 

Twenty-one important essays tirst published 1927-1957, mostly in journals 
and Festschriften, with a selective index. 

‘*Cognitive Criticism.’’ Leading art. in TLS, Feb. 20, 1959, p. 97 
on Wimsatt’s The Verbal Icon (cf. PQ, xxxtv, 266; xxxv, 276- 
17; xxxvl, 339). 

See corr. in TLS by F. W. Bateson and the writer, Feb. 27, p. 113; Andor 

Gomme, F. W. Bateson, March 6, p. 129. 
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Cohen, Selma Jeanne. ‘‘Theory and Practice of Theatrical Dancing 
in England in the Restoration and Early Eighteenth Century 
as Seen in the Lives and Works of Josias Priest, John Weaver, 
and Hester Santlow.’’ Part I. Bulletin of the New York Public 
Thbrary, uxm (1959), 541-54. 


Danziger, Marlies K. ‘‘Heroic Villains in Eighteenth-Century 
Criticism.’’ Comparative Interature, x1 (1959), 35-46. 

The eighteenth-century attempt to explain why heroic villains may be 
pleasing involved such arguments as the ‘‘anti-Longinian’’ position ‘‘that the 
sublime has nothing to do with the moral, and that a villain, in so far as he is 
sublime, constitutes a special case beyond good and evil,’’ and the argument 
that extraordinary villainy, without being condoned, ‘‘may be accompanied 
by .. . admirable traits.’’ 


Darton, F. J. Harvey. Children’s Books in England: Five Cen- 
turies of Social Life. [2nd ed.] With an Introduction by 
Kathleen Lines. Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 


367. 
Rev. by Judith St. John in Library Quarterly, xx1x, 230-31; by Earle F. 
Walbridge with emphasis on inaccuracies of introduction in PBSA, Lin, 353- 
54. 


Day, Douglas A. ‘‘Crébillon fils, ses exils et ses rapports avec 
l’Angleterre.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxxm (1959), 
180-91. 


References to such persons as Chesterfield, Hume, and John Wilkes. 
Includes the texts of two letters by Crébillon to Wilkes. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. English Interature in the Early Eighteenth 
Century, 1700-1740. (Oxford History of English Literature, 
edited by F. P. Wilson and Bonamy Dobrée, Vol. VII.) Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 701. 

Rev. by R. L. Brett in New Statesman, Lv, 805-06; by W. W. Robson in 
Spectator, Dec. 4, p. 838; in Johnsonian News Letter, xix, No. 4. 

The Oxford History imposes great responsibilities on and grants great 
privileges to its contributors. Here the historian has a relatively free hand 
as to method and scale; the opportunity to devote seven hundred pages to the 
four Augustan decades under these conditions may fairly be called unique, when 
we consider the scale on which other comparable histories have been carried out. 
(The Cambridge History, not of our generation and conceived on a different 
plan, is not a case in point.) Professor Dobrée, to put it briefly, has chosen 
to give us a reader’s history, that is, an account based directly on wide 
reading which is both scholarly and spontaneous, and which is calculated to 
issue in an enlivened return to familiar texts and to incite to fresh explora- 
tion. But he does not follow in the way of Saintsbury and Elton, though 
he remarks that he is not writing ‘‘for the expert, or the sleuth-hound of 
trends and influences.’’ He deals with and quotes generously from individual 
writers, major and minor, in relation to a ‘‘general approach’’ and with a 
due absorption of current scholarship. The book is about the age, and adds 
up to much more than a skilful sampling and exhibition of authors. 

The general strategy is to take such advantage as may be gained from the 
cohesive effect of the great literary careers, the state of things in a given 
decade, the persistence of literary forms, and (less consistently) the history 
of ideas, without staking too much on any one scheme. Dobrée gives us an 
étude d’ensemble, but is too sagacious and realistic to commit himself to a 
final synthesis. The work is divided into three parts: Part I deals approxi- 
mately with the period 1700-1720, including Defoe to 1710, Swift to 1709, 
and Pope to 1725. Part III, approximately 1720-1740, is largely devoted to the 
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later periods of Defoe, Swift, and Pope, and to the career of Thomson. The 
intermediate Part II deals with drama, philosophy, criticism, and miscellaneous 
prose such as letters, travel, and history, subjects which do not lend themselves 
to the twenty-year divisions. The arrangement is remarkably successful in 
the sense that the rough pattern of the decades does not seem forced, and the 
historian takes legitimate advantage of landmarks like the political overturn 
of 1710, the completion of Pope’s Homer in 1726, the span of Thomson’s 
Seasons (1726-1746). No attempt is made, however, to force things into a 
simple mold. 

Generalizing comment is here likely to take the form of a brief apergu, or a 
lantern hung up as a practical and provisional guide. The active participation 
of the reader is frequently invited by fertile suggestions, e.g., that ‘‘the cosmic 
poem took the place of the epic, supplying the sense of sublimity that the age 
demanded’’ (p. 510). Sometimes the suggestion is provocative, as with the 
following on Augustan poetry: 


Our poets could not, evidently, create the sort of tension we are ac- 
customed to in the metaphysical poets, because the latter, based on 
scholasticism, exploited the scholastic dialectic. Their images, 
metaphors, and general violence in yoking together heterogeneous things 
were largely mechanical, really artificial, and did not at all imply an 
integration of sensibility any more achieved than that of the Augustan 
poets (p. 159). 

Usually there is a steady intention to suggest undogmatically the main issues. 

As we move into the second decade Dobrée remarks: 


Here was the final battle between the new order and the old, with on 
the one side the Whigs, that is the moneyed interest, dissent, Deism, 
free-thinking, and philosophic optimism, and on the other the Tories, 
the landed interest, the Church, and philosophic pessimism (p. 73). 
He has already indicated what he takes to be the general result of this battle: 


The middle classes were newly strong and numerous, but they were 
still ruled by the oligarchy they nourished. So though they were 
strong enough—being the patrons—to have their morality expressed in 
their poetry and fiction, and to destroy the drama by sentimentalizing 
it, they still aspired to the standards of aesthetic taste of the educated 
and travelled magnates. . . . At the next social revolution, which 
brought up a new social stratum—the manufacturing one—the middle 
class imposed not only its own morals, but its own taste. It no longer 
aspired to better taste; it declared its own was the best. But in the 
eighteenth century the new sentimentality, combined with the old taste, 
produced for a short fifty years a happy state of ever-increasing 
humanity (pp. 14-15). 
Given such compact statements, the reader is in a position to make his own 
applications, elaborations, and adjustments as he follows Dobrée’s account of 
Defoe’s career or of the artistic and moral impact of Swift and Pope. The 
historian does not work the categories too hard. The highest achievements 
in satire, The Rape of the Lock, Gulliver’s Travels, and The Dunciad, he treats 
as culminating in essentially timeless pronouncements on the human condition. 
On the secondary levels, it is not always possible to avoid the effect of 
the catalogue or casual sequence. ‘‘ Henry Carey is worth a paragraph.’’ But 
though some of the sequences are miscellaneous, they are never nerveless. 
Part II is particularly interesting for its independent and original allocation 
of space; this may be suggested by figures indicating the number of pages 
given to various writers—Berkeley 14, Dennis 12, Shaftesbury 10, Boling- 
broke 5, Joseph Butler 5, Hutcheson 5, Echard 3, Oldmixon 3. Both for major 
and minor writers the comments on style are remarkably precise and penetrat- 
ing. The sense for style goes with a sense for form, as in the analysis of a 
typical poem or section of a poem by Pope, with the oe *‘firm attack’’ 
followed by the maintenance of a fairly even and steady pace, then a 
‘‘rige,’’ then a lyrical movement or ‘‘lilt,’’ then a rich, varied, and quiet close 
(p. 193). A new emphasis sometimes appears in the discussion of a familiar 
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subject; thus Addison is treated as a popularizer of philosophic ideas rather 
than as a reformer of manners. Congreve’s non-dramatic poems get due 
consideration. Writers and individual pieces get the attention Dobrée thinks 
they deserve, whether they are in good standing with the critics or not— 
Mallet’s Excursion, the poetry of Isaac Watts, the letters of Aaron Hill. 
The Bibliography (110 pages) gives much information in the form of a 
catalogue raisonnée, and sometimes interests and surprises by out of the 
way entries and compendious accounts of minor figures. Recent standard 
studies are sometimes omitted, as the notice in Johnsonian News Letter has 
already pointed out. The opportunity to correct and bring down to date the 
CBEL at certain points has not been fully used. The Bibliography should 
have been more systematically selective, but the wary student will not make 
it his sole reliance, and the discriminating will discover in it a certain ‘‘race’’ 
or ‘‘flavour,’’ to adopt Dr. Johnson’s expression. This part of the book is 
also marred by some slightly irritating misprints in dates and proper names 
which should not have entirely eluded the vigilance of the Clarendon Press. 
The Index is not full enough to be useful; it amounts to an incomplete register 
of proper names (not titles or topics). At some points there is a lack of 
codrdination; Grant’s life of Thomson, for example, is quoted at p. 252 but 
does not appear in the Bibliography. We must not, however, allow such 
matters much weight in comparison with the seasoned scholarship and sustained 
critical power which Dobrée shows at every stage of this massive project. 


—ALAN D. McKILvLop. 
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1740.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Inbrary, uxm (1959), 
275-91. 
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1959, p. 369. 
Issue of Oct. 20, 1738 contains an essay urging toleration of apprentice 
writers and alluding to Milton. 


Freedman, Morris. ‘‘Satan and Shaftesbury.’’ PMLA, LxxiIv 
(1959), 544-47. 
Argues that the Satan of Paradise Lost may be partly derived from the 
‘‘career’’ of Shaftesbury. 
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of the Second Congress of the International Comparative Liter- 
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Frye, Northrop. Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essays. Princeton 
University Press, 1957. Pp. x + 383. 

Rev. by Richard Kuhns in review art. (‘‘Professor Frye’s Criticism’’) in 
Journal of Philosophy, ivi, 745-55; by Alexander Sackton in Criticism, 1, 
72-75; by George Whalley in MLR, uiv, 107-09. 

Garcia Blaneo, Manuel. ‘‘Poetas ingleses en la obra de Unamuno: 
I.’’ Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, xxxv1 (1959), 88-106, 146-65. 
Burns, Cowper, and Gray, pp. 100-02; Blake, pp. 158-61. 


Gardner, Helen. The Business of Criticism. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1959. Pp. ix + 157. 

Rev. by Hilary Corke in Encounter, x1 (Sept., 1959), 78-79; by Kenneth 
Muir in London Magazine, v1 (Sept., 1959), 91-92; by Hermann Peschmann in 
English, x11, 236; in leading art. in TLS, May 8, p. 273. 

Gooch, G. P. ‘‘18th Century Anglo-French Contacts.’’ Contem- 
porary Review, cxcv (1959), 148-51, 226-33. 
Hagstrum, Jean H. The Sister Arts. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 288-89. 

Rev. by Grose Evans in JEGP, ivi, 707-14; by Alan D. McKillop in MLQ, 
xx, 198-99; by Brewster Rogerson in Criticism, 1, 363-65; briefly in Yale 
Review, xiv (Spring, 1959), pp. x-xii. 

Hare, Arnold. The Georgian Theatre in Wessex. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxvill, 289. 

Rev. by Sybil Rosenfeld in Theatre Notebook, xm, 105-06. 

Hartnoll, Phyllis. ‘‘Corneille in England.’’ Theatre Research, 
1, No. 2 (1958), pp. 14-16. 


Hartnoll, Phyllis. ‘‘Three Centuries of Drama.’’ Theatre Notebook, 
xm (1959), 137. 
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Description of a collection in microprint, published by the Readex Micro- 
print Corporation (New York), covering the eighteenth century and including 
a selection of plays from the Larpent Collection. 


Hipple, Walter J., Jr. The Beautiful, the Sublime, & the Pictur- 
esque in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic Theory. 1957. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 291-94; xxxvm, 290. 

Rev. briefly by Bonamy Dobrée in RES, new ser., X, 217; by W. B. Gallie in 
MLR, tiv, 95-97; by Martin Kallich in Criticism, 1, 77-79; by Perry Miller in 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., xv1, 140-41; by Samuel Holt Monk in 
MLN, LXxXIv, 257-61; by D. H. Monro in Mind, txviu, 418-20. 


Holland, Norman N. The First Modern Comedies: The Significance 
of Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve, Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. iv + 274. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 20, p. 672. 

Mr. Holland takes a dim view of the critics of Restoration comedy. In a 
caustic chapter entitled ‘‘The Critical Failure’’ he argues that we have had 
an abundance of prejudiced or impressionistic evaluation, but comparatively 
little unbiased, thorough analysis. (Hazlitt, Lynch, Underwood, and a few 
others are responsible for the few bright spots in this depressing record.) 
Although twentieth-century scholars have unearthed the pertinent historical 
facts concerning this period of English comedy, modern critics, for the most 
part, have lagged far behind them in providing the kinds of ‘‘facts’’ readers 
need for a proper appreciation of Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve. Specif- 
ically we need criticism dealing with ‘‘plot parallelisms, repeated metaphors, 
structure, imagery, all those things that modern criticism includes in the term 
‘meaning’ ’’ (p. 209). 

Techniques associated with the ‘‘New Critics’’ are accordingly important 
to Mr. Holland, but no less important are approaches characteristic of the 
‘“History of Ideas’’ school. The comedies are considered modern because their 
authors flourished in a modern climate of opinion, a complex of ideas which 
Mr. Holland constantly keeps in the foreground by a number of devices 
(chapters on intellectual history, tabular lists of concepts, diagrams). The 
thesis is that Restoration dramatists were concerned in new ways about old 
dichotomies: ‘‘the difference between outer appearance and inner nature,’’ 
between fact and value, and so on. The development of natural science was a 
major, though far from the only, cause of revolutionary attitudes towards 
social relations and the human situation in general which Mr. Holland sees 
reflected in almost every speech of the eleven plays he analyzes. To him 
these reflections make the comedies ‘‘intellectually provocative.’’ 

Mr. Holland’s earnest effort to reveal intellectually respectable qualities 
in this dramatic literature was partly inspired, I suspect, by such attacks 
as L. C. Knights’ supercilious Scrutiny piece which made a great pother about 
the triviality of the most famous Restoration comedies. Although I sympathize 
with what I suppose to be Mr. Holland’s motive, I find it difficult to concur 
with all his findings. The intellectual background which evolves from his 
handling of ideas may at times be an accurate reflection of an authentic 
post-Cartesian seventeenth-century milieu, but I fear that at other times it 
may rather be a ‘‘scholarly’’ fiction peculiar to our post-Whitehead era of 
literary criticism. There is a danger, too, that shuffling the ideas may become 
so intriguing that the analysis of a literary work will tend to be a game in 
which almost any desired quality or concept can be found by the ingenious 
player. Mr. Holland’s first chapter is labelled, perhaps not too happily, 
‘“Ground Rules.’’ In any event, this book contains some of the most elaborate 
critiques of single Restoration comedies ever attempted in print. Each 
analysis makes fresh, challenging suggestions, although the basic assumptions 
may distort the plays for some readers. 

I have a few reservations about details. These are of three principal kinds: 
(1) What appears to be an occasional misreading of dialogue. An instance 
occurs on p. 136, where we are told that Vainlove in The Old Bachelor 
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‘‘refuses to marry his sweetheart Araminta at the end, just as, in his random 
gallantries, he enjoys the courtship but leaves the consummation to Bellmour.’’ 
Actually, of course, the last thing Vainlove does in the play is to ask for 
Araminta’s hand, and it is she who does the refusing. (2) What I regard 
as far-fetched interpretations of figurative language. I shall quote a rather 
lengthy passage to illustrate the way Mr. Holland combines the methods of 
the new critic and the historian of ideas. Lady Wishfort’s ‘‘I look like an old 
peel’d Wall’’ is ‘‘a metaphor that operates in a number of ways. She is a wall 
in that she tries to enforce a separation between appearance and nature, not 
only for herself but those under her influence. She is a wall, too, in that 
she stands as an obstacle to the natural progress of passions. The peeling 
suggests not just the failure of her cosmetics, but that such a wall is bound 
to decay and crumble. Thus, Lady Wishfort acts as a wall with respect to 
both the major actions of the play, the unraveling of appearances from nature 
and the emancipating of the younger group’’ (p. 186). These deductions are 
ingenious and, given Mr. Holland’s view of what Congreve was about in 
The Way of the World, logical. I doubt whether they would have occurred to 
Congreve or John Dennis, but present critical fashions seem to be on Mr. 
Holland’s side here. (3) Lastly, there are rather desperate attempts to make 
Restoration drama foreshadow writing currently in fashion. Manly of The 
Plain Dealer and Valentine of Love for Love show ‘‘overtones of the 
Kierkegaardian hero.’’ The technique of handling ‘‘ dynastic and emotional re- 
lations’’ in The Way of the World is ‘‘much the same as that in T. 8S. Eliot’s 
The Confidential Clerk.’’ ‘‘Congreve’s description of social structure is 
simply the vitalist, evolutionary version that we ordinarily associate with 
Shaw or Bergson or Hegel or Marx’’ (p. 196). 

The same breezy disregard for stuffy historical considerations reappears in 
the concluding section of the book, which gives hints to directors concerning 
the best methods of staging Restoration comedy in the modern theatre. The 
modern director, it is argued, should attempt a kind of morality play style 
in which anything approaching a realistic interpretation of character should 
be restricted to such ‘‘low’’ figures as the orange-woman and the shoemaker 
in The Man of Mode. The main effect to strive for is an ‘‘intentionally in- 
effective illusion.’’ ‘‘The actors ought to be as aware of the audience as the 
audience is of them. Asides ought always to be given to the audience, and a 
good deal of the wit-play should be spoken out across the footlights.’’ Now 
this may be the way to interest modern audiences in Congreve’s plays, but it 
is certainly not what Congreve wished to see on Betterton’s stage. A modern 
director might also ponder this passage in the Dedication to The Double- 
Dealer: ‘‘In such a Case therefore the Audience must observe, whether the 
Person upon the Stage [an actor delivering a soliloquy] takes any notice of 
them at all, or no. For if he supposes any one to be by, when he talks to 
himself, it is monstrous and ridiculous to the last degree. Nay, not only 
in this Case, but in any Part of a Play, if there is expressed any Knowledge 
of an Audience, it is insufferable.’’—CHARLES B. Woops. 


Hook, Lueyle. ‘‘Anne Bracegirdle’s First Appearance.’’ Theatre 
Notebook, xin (1959), 133-36. 


Argues that she was born ca. 1673, and first appeared as a child actress in 
Otway ’s Orphan in 1685. 


Hopkins, Kenneth. Portraits in Satire. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 290. 
Rev. by Bernhard Fabian in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 
cxcvI, 209-10. 


Hopkins, Robert H. ‘‘Rigor Mortis and LEighteenth-Century 
Tragedy.’’ N&Q, cctv (1959), 411-12. 
Comment of 1760 on the ‘‘impropriety’’ of actors maintaining ‘‘the inflexi- 
bility of limbs which is generally exhibited in conveying the lifeless body off 
the stage.’’ 
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Howell, Wilbur Samuel. Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 325; xxxvu, 297; xxxvi, 290. 
Rev. by Maren-Sofie R¢gstvig in English Studies, xt, 119-21. 


Howell, Wilbur Samuel. ‘‘Sources of the Elocutionary Movement 
in England: 1700-1748.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, Xv 
(1959), 1-18. 


Jeffares, A[lexander] Norman. Language, Literature, and Science: 
An Inaugural Lecture. Leeds University Press, 1959. Pp. [2], 
25. 

Largely concerned with the neoclassical period. Discussed in leading art. in 

TLS, March 6, p. 129. See D. A. Booth, G. Ingli James, corr. in TLS, March 

13, p. 145. 


Johnson, James William. ‘‘The Scythian: His Rise and Fall.’’ JHT, 
xx (1959), 250-57. 
History of the ‘‘allusively fertile name of the Scythian’’ from Homer 
to its use ‘‘as a satiric object by the Augustan wits.’’ 


Jones, Claude E. ‘‘Dramatie Criticism in the Critical Review, 1756- 
1785.’’ MLQ, xx (1959), 18-26, 133-44. 


Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘Science in Biblical Paraphrases in Eighteenth- 
Century England.’’ PMLA, uxxtv (1959), 41-51. 


Joseph, Bertram [Leon]. The Tragic Actor. London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1959. Pp. xvi + 415; 24 plates. 
Rev. by Hesketh Pearson in Listener, Lx1, 954, 957; by Arthur C. Sprague 
in Theatre Notebook, xiv, 23-24; in TLS, May 8, p. 276. 
Knapp, J. Merrill. ‘‘Handel, the Royal Academy of Music, and Its 
First Opera Season in London (1720).’’ Musical Quarterly, xLv 
(1959), 145-67. 


Korninger, Siegfried. Die Naturauffassung in der englischen Dich- 
tung des 17. Jahrhunderts. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 298; xxxvm, 


291. 
Rev. by Robert Ellrodt in Etudes anglaises, x1 (1958), 56-57. 


‘‘Lapidary Verse.’’ Leading art. in TLS, Nov. 13, 1959, p. 661, 
concerning R. W. Ketton-Cremer’s Warton Lecture. 


The Late Augustans. Longer Poems of the Eighteenth Century. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvin, 291. 
Rev. in middle art. in TLS, April 3, p. 192. 


Loftis, John. Comedy and Society from Congreve to Fielding. 
(Stanford Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XIX.) 
Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 154. 

In recent years the social, economic, and intellectual background of Res- 
toration drama, particularly comedy, has come under close and rewarding 
study. Both the society and the drama of that age are, as a result, better 
understood. Naturally, the scrutiny of dramatic literature in later decades 
will profit from a continuing examination of the relations between society and 
the stage. Now, Professor Loftis has focussed his attention upon a great 
change in the social structure of the early eighteenth century—the rise of the 
merchant class—and its portrayal in English comedy and farce before the 
Licensing Act of 1737. 
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Mr. Loftis first sketches the rise of mercantilism and the gradual mingling 
of the new classes with the older families, a point he makes particular by 
surveying the development of new residential areas in the West End of 
London. In this movement the theatres (with the exception of the playhouse 
in Goodman’s Fields) participated by expanding to the Haymarket and by 
an increase in attendance by citizens and great merchants. 

With respect to comedy and the changing society, Mr. Loftis develops 
several theses. One deals with the effect of moralistic and esthetic criticism 
in assisting the change in the relationship between drama and contemporary 
life. Another concerns his contention that, although the antagonism of much 
Restoration comedy (exemplified in satiric stereotypes) toward the citizen and 
merchant continued, nevertheless, under the influence of Addison and Steele, 
a more favorable and accurate view of the mercantilists developed in comedy. 
In carrying his study to the Licensing Act, Mr. Loftis explores Fielding’s 
role in this social-dramatic reformation and also initiates a discussion of 
the decline of drama in relation to critical and political alignments (which 
also encouraged the new Parliamentary restrictions upon the stage). He 
briefly discusses the change of taste evident in the vogue of Italian opera, 
pantomime, and entr’acte entertainments. Finally, he emphasizes that, 
although the merchant became a more sympathetic and realistic character on 
the stage, in the process true comedy died. 

Within the limits of a rather brief treatment, Mr. Loftis makes some 
— very well. His brief survey of the changing scene in the West 
‘nd and the westward movement of the playhouses is clear, concise, and con- 
vincing. His analysis of the survival of Restoration stereotypes (Chapter 
III) is well documented and effectively demonstrated. Throughout the 
study he constantly offers pertinent examples from the comedies. 

On the other hand, the brevity of the treatment and the complexity of the 
subject raise, I believe, several problems which seem insufficiently resolved. 
In the first place, it is difficult to determine just what Mr. Loftis considers 
the proper function of comedy to be. His zeal as a social historian leads 
him, I believe, to unfortunate statements concerning the proper relationship 
of comedy to its subject matter. At one point he implies that it is the duty 
of a comic dramatist to be in the forefront of social change and alert, even 
sympathetic, to what later generations may consider proper social attitudes. 
For example, he states (p. 21): ‘‘The great entrepreneur became too valuable 
to the nation and too powerful to be despised. The dramatists were slow in 
acknowledging this change; but by the early eighteenth century they were 
compelled to acknowledge it.’’ He adds that, although ‘‘writers of imaginative 
literature’’ are often ‘‘in the forefront of social thinking,’’ seventeenth- 
century dramatists gave ‘‘a thoroughly inadequate impression of the seven- 
teenth-century merchant, and of the mercantile life in which he was central’’ 
(p. 21). 

"Ses, the persistence of comic stereotypes may result in unoriginal and dull 
comedy, but is it the function of a comic dramatist to be as objective, fair, 
and even historically scientific as, let us say, a sociological expert or an 
historian? The Beggar’s Opera is a lively comic piece, but it is probably not 
a wholly trustworthy account of life among highwaymen, whether we look 
at its satiric or non-satiric elements. Although plays are a useful source of 
knowledge concerning the social conventions and attitudes of a generation, they 
function as works of art, good, bad, or indifferent. Mr. Loftis seems to stress 
unduly the thesis that comedy should be farsighted and socially minded. 

Possibly, also, Mr. Loftis’ attention to comedy and the merchant class 
forces him to touch too briefly upon closely related problems. Although he 
discusses briefly the political phases of these social changes, even the affilia- 
tions of the playhouses (Drury Lane as Whiggish, Lincoln’s Inn Fields as 
Tory, p. 93), it is to be regretted that he could not more closely integrate 
the political, economic, social, and literary changes. Similarly, a study of those 
tragedies, like The London Merchant, which bear upon his thesis, would have 
been useful, especially since the last chapter (‘‘The Decline of Drama’’) 
ranges over many subjects: the popularity of opera and pantomime, the 
benefit system, the Licensing Act, the rise of the novel—which concern the 
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entirety of drama. The closin vf chapter contains many stimulating points, 
but they seem somewhat removed, at r_ meal from his primary subject: comedy 
and society, particularly the merchant class. 

Nevertheless, this study offers a basis for a further analysis of the relation 
of the whole of drama to society in the pre-Garrick era. Mr. Loftis develops 
his arguments upon a very comprehensive knowledge of theatrical practices 
and upon a wide reading of the less as well as the more familiar comedies; 
his facts are accurately given, and his theorizing is often stimulating. 


—EMMETT L. AVERY. 


Lucas, F [rank] L[aurence]. The Art of Living: Four Eighteenth- 
Century Minds: Hume, Horace Walpole, Burke, Benjamin 
Franklin. London: Cassell, 1959. Pp. xv + 285. 

Rev. briefly by Grace Banyard in a Review, cxcvi, 63; briefly 
by G. D. Klingopulos in Spectator, April 10, p. 521; by Peter Quennell in 
Listener, LX1, 681; by R[ichard] R[ees} in Twentieth ‘Century, CLXVI, 208-09; 

in TLS, March 27, p. 178. 


Macklem, Michael. The Anatomy of the World: Relations between 
Natural and Moral Law from Donne to Pope. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 292-93. 

Rev. by Joseph T. Cotter in Thoughi, xxxtv, 150-51; by Bernhard Fabian 
in Die neueren Sprachen, 1959, pp. 98-100; by Francis R. Johnson in Isis, L, 
506-07; by Edgar W. Lacy in JEGP, ivi, 295-96; by Murdo MacKinnon in 
Queen’s Quarterly, LXvI, 498-99; by Robert McRae in University of Toronto 
Quarterly, xxvilI, 397-98; by Kerby Neill in Catholic Historical Review, XLIv, 
505-06; by Walter J. Ong in Manuscripta, m1, 111-13; by S. E. Sprott in 
Dalhousie Review, xxxvull, 523-25, 


Mander, Raymond, and Joe Mitchenson. ‘‘The Derby Figure of 


David Garrick.’’ Theatre Notebook, xm (1959), 112. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 299; xxxvi, 293. 


Marshall, Margaret Wiley. ‘‘ ‘Automation’ Today and in 1669.’’ 
American Speech, xxxtv (1959), 236; see also comment (pp. 
236-37) by R. W. Burchfield. 


Morton, Richard, and William M. Peterson. ‘‘Guns on the Restora- 
tion Stage.’’ N&Q, cctv (1959), 267-72, 307-11. 
The significant use of firearms in Restoration and eighteenth-century drama. 
Mueller, William R. Spenser’s Critics: Changing Currents in 
Itterary Taste. Syracuse University Press, 1959. Pp. x + 256. 
A collection of criticisms in which extracts from Hughes, Spence, Upton, 
Thomas Warton, and Hurd (pp. 18-72) cover neoclassicism. The brief introduc- 
tion is by topics rather than chronological, and one could wish for more detail. 
There is passing mention of Dryden and Rymer, none of Pope or of the author 
of Spencer Redivivus (Edward Howard?). There is no index. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A History of English Drama, 1660-1900. Vol. VI: 
A Short-Title Alphabetical Catalogue of Plays Produced or 
Printed in England from 1660-1900. 2nd ed. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 565. 

Rev. briefly by Claude E Jones in Bulletin of Bibliography and Magazine 

Notes, xxl, 200; in TLS, ‘June 26, p. 380. 

Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: 
The Development of the Aesthetics of the Infinite. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1959. Pp. xvii + 403. 
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Miss Nicolson’s Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory is a study in the 
history of taste. Her particular subject is the growth of the appreciation of 
the beauty of mountains, with the greatest emphasis on the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. She prepares the way with an introduction that surveys 
attitudes towards the grandest features of the earth in earlier periods, and 
she completes her study with an analysis of English romantic poetry. 

Her work is not primarily a record of evidence of the growth in interest 
in scenery, but a record presented as an illustration of attitudes towards the 
sublime, and especially the sublime in nature. Miss Nicolson points to a 
multitude of causes for the change she speaks of, and she is mostly concerned 
with the effects of scientific study on philosophy and religion and art. She 
surveys the history of astronomy in order to show how this revealed new vistas 
on infinite space. She similarly surveys developments in the study of the 
earth and its history to point out how the geologists were developing a new 
idea of infinity in time. Miss Nicolson’s thesis is that such developments, 
and there were others in allied and supporting sciences, led to the creation of 
‘*the aesthetics of the infinite.’’ 

Miss Nicolson is here pursuing matters she has long been concerned with, 
and her manner and method have for just as long been highly regarded. The 
detailed, not to say exhaustive, application of what her methods have brought 
to light is once again the manner of the progress of this book, and the 
insights and enthusiasm are again and again rewarding. So many scholars in 
recent years have covered all the phases of the history of science that it is in- 
evitable that Miss Nicolson should be going over ground we have seen examined 
for other purposes, and indeed she covers ground she herself has already 
studied in other connections. Some part of what she does here, I think, might 
therefore have been condensed, and her major thesis itself would have gained 
by being set off more sharply, with less danger of being lost in the elaborate 
context. 

For the thesis itself involves complex and difficult ideas. She is arguing that 
there developed a feeling for nature, and particularly of the sublime in nature, 
that was independent of the idea of the sublime as literature had previously 
presented it. The ideas and discoveries that led to this feeling were in an 
important sense new to Western experience, and in particular they were in- 
dependent of the ideas of Longinus and whatever influence he may have had on 
conceptions of the sublime: 

‘The sense of the ‘Sublime’ in external Nature which, more than any other 
one attitude marks the difference between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
landscape and aesthetics was not, as it has usually been interpreted, the result 
of a literary tradition stemming from the rediscovery of Longinus. The 
Sublime had come to England well before the rhetorical theories of Longinus 
began to interest Englishmen. Awe, compounded of mingled terror and ex- 
altation, once reserved for God, passed over in the seventeenth century first 
to an expanded cosmos, then from the macrocosm to the greatest objects in 
the geocosm—mountains, ocean, desert... . Scientifically minded Platonists, 
reading their ideas of infinity into a God of Plenitude, then reading them 
out again, transferred from God to Space to Nature conceptions of 
majesty, grandeur, vastness in which both admiration and awe were combined. 
The seventeenth century discovered ‘The Aesthetic of the Infinite.’ ’’ (p. 143) 

This quotation presents the central idea of the book very clearly, but several 
of the statements, I think, and indeed the logic are open to question. I do 
not think it is correct to say that the ‘‘Sublime in external Nature’’ marks 
the difference between seventeenth- and eighteenth-century aesthetics and 
earlier periods. On the one side, there are the paintings of Leonardo, Giorgione, 
El Greco and Tintoretto that express clearly as tremendous a conception of the 
sublime in nature, and even in mountains, as anything of the later centuries. 
And on the other side, it is too much to say that the age of Pope and Johnson 
is distinguished in aesthetic sensibility by the value it placed on the sublime. 
This surely is only one, and perhaps not the main one, of its characteristic 
distinctions. As for the logic, one cannot so simply separate the awe for 
God from the awe for nature, either in earlier periods or in the times when 
Deism was in the ascendant. Miss Nicolson on many occasions herself makes 
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this clear, but the exaggeration in this summary statement reveals an attitude 
of her own that causes her to carry her theory too far—she admires inanimate 
nature so much (and perhaps admires the idea of it even more), that it 
becomes for her a glory independent of religion and philosophy. In short, 
she praises the sense of the sublime as a fragmented experience even while she 
relates it to religious awe. 

As for the influence of Longinus, the matter is more complicated than Miss 
Nicolson indicates. It is true, of course, that the text is not made much of in 
the sixteenth century except by scholars, and indeed it may be said to have 
become a landmark only with Boileau. The claim has recently been made, 
I think validly, that Longinus gave Renaissance and Baroque artists one of their 
chief theories of symbols (Robert Klein, ‘‘L’imagination comme vétement 
de 1’4me chez Marsile Ficin et Giordano Bruno,’’ Revue de métaphysique et 
de morale, LXI [1956], 35). In this theory the power that God conferred 
upon the imagination and upon the symbols of artists is equally manifest in 
God’s own works. The awe that Miss Nicolson says was ‘‘reserved for God’’ 
was in this development offered also to the works of nature and of men. When 
Michael Angelo said that God was in the stone, he was surely saying as 
much about the sublime in Nature as Bishop Burnet or Wordsworth. And what 
was sublime in the stone was understood to be so in part through the ideas 
that Longinus developed. 

I find a more general difficulty in this kind of thinking where it excludes 
Dante, Ariosto and Tasso from a sense of the sublime in nature. Miss 
Nicolson says that men had no true idea of this until science developed its 
particular notions of the infinite. The vast reaches of the Paradiso and of 
the heavens through which journey the angels of Ariosto and Tasso, and the 
great stage of Lear do not, apparently, share in this conception. What is at 
issue is, I think, more than an arbitrary limiting of the meaning of sublime. 
It is a prejudice on behalf of mountains. 

It is of course true that what is involved is all that leads to the romantic 
feeling for nature, and that this is something new and distinctive. But that 
it is something radically different from all previous conceptions of the sublime, 
even those in which a natural setting is obviously important, cannot be true. 
The vistas of a dispassionate science are not sublime. And they support the 
imagination of the sublime only when the imagination retains a sense of 
divinity and vastness independently of the investigations of science. 

Miss Nicolson quotes Gilbert Murray with approval to the effect that the 
ancient Greeks in their writings did not praise mountains—they didn’t have to 
beeause they lived in them and worshipped them. Miss Nicolson thus saves 
the Greeks. But to worship the gods who lived on the mountains is not the 
same as to worship mountains, and to survive on those vast rocks is not the 
necessary proof of admiration and awe. 

These seem to me reservations it is important to make. But it is also 
important to praise. Miss Nicolson’s account of what was involved in the 
Burnet controversy is brilliantly done. And her enthusiasm again and again 
vivifies so much that one might ignorantly think to be hopelessly dull in 
Kercher, Blancanus, John Woodward, John Ray and a host of others. What 
they have of value to the subject Miss Nicolson brings out. Her criticism of 
Addison is equally fine. But here, too, she reveals the difficulties that inhere 
in her use of the very word sublime. Addison wrote brilliantly and in detail of 
the worlds discovered by the microscope and the telescope, and in Spectator 
420 he confessed his gratitude to the men of science who had made these vistas 
known to us. And Miss Nicolson points out that he avoids the word sublime 
as much as he can. It is not the infinite in itself he admires—it is the infinity 
of God.—JOHN ARTHOS. 


Noyes, Robert Gale. The Neglected Muse. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 
294-95. 
Rev. by W. H. McBurney in JEGP, ivi, 533. 
O’Regan, M. J. ‘‘Two Notes on French Reminiscences in Restora- 
tion Comedy.’’ Permathena, xcim (1959), 63-70. 
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Similarities between Dryden’s Evening Love and Moliére’s Le Misanthrope 
yy between Congreve’s Way of the World and Thomas Corneille’s Le Baron 
’ Albikrac. 


Osselton, N. E. Branded Words in English Dictionaries before 
Johnson. (Groningen Studies in English, VII.) Groningen: 
Wolters, 1958. Pp. viii + 192. 

Rev. briefly by Eric Partridge in MLR, Liv, 627 (‘‘The ‘branding’ is not 
of improper words, but of slang and colloquialisms, of dialect and archaisms’’). 
O’Sullivan, Donal. Carolan: The Life and Times of an Irish 

Harper. 2 vols. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 295. 

Rev. by T[hurston] D[art] in Music and Letters, xt, 179-82; by T. W. in 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, LXxx1x, 208-09. 
Pollard, Arthur. ‘‘Five Poets on Religion. 1. Dryden, Pope, and 

Young. 2. Cowper and Blake.’’ Church Quarterly Review, cLx 
(1959), 352-62, 436-45. 

Superficial. 

Rathburn, Robert C., and Martin Steinman, Jr. (eds.). From Jane 
Austen to Joseph Conrad: Essays Collected in Memory of 
James T. Hillhouse. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1958. Pp. xii + 326. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 14, p. 468. 

Rosenfeld, Sybil. ‘‘An Ipswich Theatre Book.’’ Theatre Notebook, 
xm (1959), 129-33. 

Manuscript book that ‘‘sheds light on the way a circuit theatre was run in 
the 18th and 19th centuries.’’ 

Sanders, Margaret. Intimate Letters of England’s Kings. London: 
Museum Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 244; 15 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 14, p. 473. 

Sawyer, Paul. ‘‘Processions and Coronations on the London Stage, 
1727-1761.’’ Theatre Notebook, x1v (1959), 7-12. 


Seventeenth-Century Songs and Lyrics. Edited from the Original 
Musie Manuscripts by J. P. Cutts. Columbia: University of 
Missouri Press, 1959. Pp. 460. 


Shaw, Watkins. ‘‘Handel’s Messiah: A Study of Selected Contem- 
porary Word-Books.’’ Musical Quarterly, xv (1959), 208-22. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘Eighteenth-Century British Fiction in Print: 
An Uncritiecal Census.’’ College English, xx1 (1959), 105-11. 


Sherbo, Arthur. English Sentimental Drama. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 
301-02 ; xxxvim, 297. 
Rev. (with another work) by William Angus in Queen’s Quarterly LxvI, 
501-03; by John Loftis in MLN, uxxtv, 447-50; by Cecil Price in RES, new 
ser., X, 200-01. 


Simon, Iréne. ‘‘ ‘Pride of Reason’ in the Restoration.’’ Revue des 
langues vivantes, xxv (1959), 453-73. 


Sprache und Literatur Englands und Amerikas. Dritter Band: 
Die wissenschaftliche Erschliessung der Prosa, (Lehrgangs- 
vortrage der Akademie Comburg.) Hrsg. von Gerhard Miiller- 
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Schwefe in Gemeinschaft mit Hermann Metzger. Tiibingen: 
Niemeyer, 1959. Pp. 166. 
Includes an article by Herbert Davis, ‘‘Recent Studies of Swift and John- 
i 11-25. Rev. by Erika Schuster in Die neweren Sprachen, 1959, 
pp. -35. 


Stanley, E. G. ‘‘The Use in English of the Word Aufklirung.’’ 
N&Q, cciv (1959), 328-31. 


Translated variously as Enlightenment, Illumination, Dluminism. 


Sutherland, James. English Satire. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 297. 

Rev. by Irvin Ehrenpreis in MLR, Liv, 247-48; by Bernhard Fabian in 
Die neueren Sprachen, 1959, pp. 54-56; by Helmut Papajewski in Anglia, 
LXxvul, 78-79. 


Sutherland, James R. On English Prose. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 303; 
xxxvill, 297. 
Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in MLR, Liv, 85-86; by Bernhard Fabian in Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, cxcvi, 213-14; by Gwin J. Kolb in 
JEGP, tviu, 508-11. 


Taylor, Gordon Rattray. The Angel-Makers, 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxviu, 
997 


97. 
Rev. (critically) by W. Ashworth in Economic History Review, 2nd ser., x1, 
532-33. 


Tillyard, Elustace] M. W. The Epic Strain in the English Novel. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 298. 
Rev. by J. Loiseau in Etudes anglaises, x11, 82; by Mark Schorer in MLN, 
LXXIV, 643-44. 


Warburg, Jeremy (ed.). The Industrial Muse: The Industrial 
Revolution in English Poetry. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 298. 
Rev. by Humphrey Higgins in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, cvu, 
591-92; by Helmut Papajewski in Anglia, Lxxvul, 249-50. 


Wasserman, Earl R. The Subtler Language: Critical Readings of 
Neoclassic and Romantic Poems. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1959. Pp. 361. 

Rev. by Arnold Stein in Yale Review, XLIx, 122-24; by Hoyt Trowbridge 
in MP, tv, 127-33 (an important review). 

Brilliant, politically oriented explications of Dryden’s Epistle to Charleton, 
Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, and Pope’s Windsor Forest are balanced by dis- 
cussions of three Shelley poems to contrast earlier and modern modes of poetry. 
‘*So long as there was in the public domain a set of organizing patterns of 
the order of myth it was possible to superimpose them upon the patterns of 
language and thereby to release a richer vocaoulary and a new syntax for 
poetic expression. ... Dryden could count on his reader’s predisposition to 
recognize the pattern of corresponding planes in his epistle to Charleton; 
Pope and Denham could be assured that their readers would come to their 
poems with the whole dialectic of concordia discors in mind, and they were 
able to evoke that pattern by explicitly calling attention to it. But the mean- 
ingful order of things in, say, Keats’s Ode on a Grecian Urn or Shelley’s 
Sensitive Plant—that which establishes meaningful ligatures among its 
images, statements, gestures—is inherent in the entire activity of those poems 
and is inseparable from the poetic activity. Each of these poems both 
generates and employs its own extra-linguistic syntax. ... The modern poet 
must formulate his own special organizing myth, for it is the source of the 
lexical material and syntactic plan with which language can be transformed 
into poetry.’’ (Pp. 172-73.) A quotation out of context like this necessarily 
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does less than justice to the thesis and hardly suggests the rich texture of 
ideas and wealth of illustration. The three neoclassical poems are, of course, 
selected and expiicated to illustrate a thesis, but each explication is of high 
value even in isolation. 


Watt, Ian. The Rise of the Novel: Studies in Defoe, Richardson, 
and Fielding. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 304-06; xxxvim, 298. 
Rev. by A. J. Farmer in Etudes anglaises, x1 (1958), 57-58; by Daniel F. 
Howard in Kenyon Review, xxi, 317-20; by F. Wolcken in Archiv fiir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen, cxcvi, 214-15. 


Wellek, René. A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950. Vols. 
I and II. 1955. Cf. PQ, xxxv, 274-76; xxxvi, 338; xxxvu, 306; 
xxxvil, 298. 

Rev. by Kite Hamburger in Orbis litterarum, xm (1958), 251-53. 


Whitesell, J. Edwin. ‘‘The Wits Drolls: Were They Meant to be 
Acted?’’ Tennessee Studies in Literature, 1v (1959), 73-82. 
Yes. 
Wilson, John Harold. All the King’s Ladies: Actresses of the 


Restoration. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 299. 
Rev. by Anne-Marie Imbert in Etudes anglaises, x11, 248-49; by Sybil 
Rosenfeld in Theatre Notebook, x11, 140-41; in TLS, Sept. 4, p. 509. 


Wimsatt, William K., Jr., and Cleanth Brooks. Literary Criticism. 
1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 307-09; xxxvim, 299. 
Rev. by P. Le Brun in Essays in Criticism, 1x, 323-33. 


Wittig, Kurt. The Scottish Tradition in Literature. 1958. Cf. PQ, 


xxxvi, 299. 
Rev. by G. Miallon in Etudes anglaises, xl, 177; by James A. Michie in 
Aberdeen University Review, xxxviul, 166-67; by Edwin Morgan in Scottish 
Historical Review, xxxvitl, 159-60. 


Zimmerman, Franklin. ‘‘A Newly Discovered Anthem by Purcell.’’ 


Musical Quarterly, xiv (1959), 302-11. 
‘*T will Love Thee, O Lord,’’ (Psalm 18), Bodl. MS, Music Sch. C. 40. 


V. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
(See also Bond in Section IV above and Sir Richard Steele) 


Baker, Donald C. ‘‘Witcheraft, Addison, and The Drummer.’’ 
Studia neophilologica, xxx1 (1959), 174-81. 


Chambers, Robert D. ‘‘ Addison at Work on the Spectator.’’ MP, 
v1 (1959), 145-53. 


Based on an examination of a manuscript (in the Bodleian Library) con- 
taining ‘‘copies in the hand of an amanuensis of twenty-four essays by 
Addison, all of which were reworked by him for inclusion in the Spectator.’’ 


Rawson, C. J. ‘‘Addison and the Parnell Brothers.’’ N&Q, cciv 


(1959), 394-96. 
Addison’s letter to Archbishop King of Nov. 23, 1714 (ed. Graham, pp. 
304-06) referred not to Thomas Parnell but to his brother John, a lawyer. 
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Mark Akenside 


Hart, Jeffrey. ‘‘ Akenside’s Revision of The Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion.’’ PMLA, uxxtv (1959), 67-74. 


John Armstrong 


Knapp, Lewis M. ‘‘Dr. John Armstrong’s ‘Of Benevolence.’ ’’ 
N&Q, cctv (1959), 218-19. 
The poem of 1751 was mistakenly included in Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’ 
collected Works of 1822 by the editor, Edward Jeffrey. 


John Ash 


Vorlat, E. ‘‘John Ash’s Grammatical Institutes.’’ English Studies, 
xL (1959), 141-43. 


Jane Austen 
(See also Rathburn-Steinman in Section IV above) 


Drew, Philip. ‘‘A Significant Incident in ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ ’’ 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, xin (1959), 356-58. 

Georgiana’s intended elopement occurred only a few months before Darcy’s 
appearance at Netherfield and was responsible for the austerity of Darcy’s 
manner there. 

Gillie, Christopher. ‘‘Sense and Sensibility: An Assessment.’’ 
Essays in Criticism, 1x (1959), 1-9. 


Selwyn, E. G. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Clergymen.’’ Church Quarterly 
Review, cLx (1959), 424-35. 


Shorer, Mark. ‘‘The Humiliation of Emma Woodhouse.’’ Literary 
Review, 1 (1959), 547-63. 


Southam, B. C. ‘‘Jane Austen: An Early Comment.’’ N&Q, ccrv 
(1959), 416. 


William Ayloffe 


Boyce, Benjamin. ‘‘ Ayloffe’s The Government of the Passions.’’ 
Iibrary Notes (Duke University), No. 34 (1959), p. 17. 


Anna Laetitia Atkin Barbauld 


Rodgers, Betsy. Georgian Chronicle: Mrs. Barbauld & Her Family. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvul, 273. 

Rev. by D. G. C. A[llan] in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, cvu1, 520- 
21; by Gordon Huelin in Church Quarterly Review, cux, 544; by J. H. Plumb 
in Listener, x1, 73; in TLS, March 6, p. 126. See Maurice H. Fitzgerald, 
Betsy Rodgers, corr. in TLS, March 27, p. 177. 


Giuseppe Baretti 
(See also Thorne in Section II above) 


Frank, Thomas. ‘‘Two Notes on Giuseppe Baretti in England.’’ 
Annali dell’ istituto universitario orientale (Sezione Germanica), 


m (1959), 239-63. 
‘‘Baretti and Boswell’’ and ‘‘The Lettere familiart and A Journey from 
London to Genoa.’’ 
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Lubbers, C. J. M. ‘‘A Lost Pamphlet of Giuseppe Baretti.’’ English 


Miscellany, x (1959), 157-88. 
Reprints the text of the pamphlet, The Voice of Discord (1753) and argues 
that Johnson was the co-author. 


Richard Baxter 


Sehlatter, Richard. Richard Baxter and Puritan Politics. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 310; xxxvi, 300. 
Rev. briefly by J. E. C. Hill in EHR, uxxtv, 157-58; by Erik Routley in 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History, x, 130-31; by James C. Spalding in Church 
History, xxviu, 210. 


Thomas, Roger (comp.). The Baxter Treatises: A Catalogue of the 
Richard Baxter Papers (Other than Letters) in Dr. Williams’s 
Library. (Dr. Williams’s Library, Occasional Papers, 8.) 
London: Dr. Williams’s Trust, 1959. Pp. [2], 31. 


William Beckford 


Parreaux, André. ‘‘Beckford en Italie: Réve et voyage au XVIII° 
siécle.’’ Revue de littérature comparée, xxxm (1959), 321-47. 


Aphra Behn 


(See George Granville, Lord Lansdowne) 


Richard Bentley 


Stanford, W. B. ‘‘Richard Bentley: Epoch-Making Scholar.’’ 


Tastener, uxt (1959), 546-48. 
A lecture on the BBC Third Programme. 


George Berkeley 


(See also Burkill in Section III above, Friederich 
in Section IV, and Jonathan Swift) 


Bracken, Harry M. The Early Reception of Berkeley’s Immateri- 
alism, 1710-1733. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. xi + 
123. 

The period between the publication of Berkeley’s Principles and Andrew 
Baxter’s Enquiry, the first extended critique of Berkeley in England (re- 
peatedly called the ‘‘doldrum decades’’), is described as ‘‘a two-decade tradi- 
tion of vilification, ridicule, and at best distortion’’ of Berkeley’s views. 
Little attention was paid to Berkeley in England, rather more in Scotland and 
America, and considerable in France; there his books were reviewed (largely 
through garbled excerpts) and used in the Jesuit Mémoires de Trévoux to 
present Berkeley as a reductio ad absurdum of Malebranche. While the 
evidence here produced hardly justifies the claim that these were ‘‘two 
decades .. . of repeated and concerted attacks against [Berkeley],’’ it does 
suggest that the views of Baxter, Reid, and Kant—perhaps also of Hume, 
though this is left unresolved—were colored by the ridicule and polemic of this 
early period. The early reviews and encyclopedia entries are reprinted and 
carefully analyzed. 
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Davis, John W. ‘‘Berkeley’s Doctrine of the Notion.’’ Review of 
Metaphysics, xu (1959), 378-89. 


Gueroult, Martial, and André-Louis Leroy. ‘‘ A propos de Berkeley.’’ 
Revue philosophique, cxirx (1959), 109-11. 


Jessop, T. E. George Berkeley. (Writers and their Work, No. 113.) 
London: Longmans for the British Council and the National 
Book League, 1959. Pp. 36. 


Leroy, André-Louis. George Berkeley. (Collection Les Grands 
Penseurs.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 
282. 

Rev. by Ivan W. Alexander in Etudes anglaises, x11, 253-54. 

McRae, Robert. ‘‘How can Berkeley be Refuted?’’ University of 

Toronto Quarterly, xxvii (1959), 223-32. 


Pepper, S. C., and others (eds.). George Berkeley. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
xXxxvil, 311; xxxvim, 301. 
Rev. by G. J. Warnock in Philosophical Review, Lxvi, 129-31. 
Turbayne, Colin Murray. ‘‘Berkeley’s Two Concepts of Mind.’’ 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, xx (1959), 85-92. 


Ward, Ian D. S. ‘‘George Berkeley: Precursor of Keynes or Moral 
Economist on Underdevelopment?’’ Journal of Political 
Economy, uxvm (1959), 31-40. 


Thomas Blackwell 


Costa, Gustavo. La critica Omerica di Thomas Blackwell (1701- 
1757). (Pubblicaziono dell’ Istituto di Filosofia dell’ Univer- 
sita di Roma, Vol. VI.) Florence: Sansoni, [1959]. Pp. 91. 


Robert Blair 
Rogers, Thomas. ‘‘A Letter of Robert Blair.’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 
408-10. 


Reprints letter concerning the Rebellion, addressed to Henry Baker and 
dated Jan. 1, 1746. 


William Blake 


(See also Garcia Blanco and Pollard in Section IV 
above and William Hayley) 


Adams, Hazard. ‘‘Blake and Gulley Jimson: English Symbolists.’’ 
Critique: Studies in Modern Fiction, m1, No. 1 (1959), 3-14. 


Bentley, G. E., Jr. ‘‘Blake’s Engravings and His Friendship with 
Flaxman.’’ SB, xm (1959), 161-88; 8 plates. 


The Complete Writings of William Blake. Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 312. 
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Rev. by L. Bonnerot in Etudes anglaises, x11, 357-58; by Robert F. Gleckner 
in review art. (‘‘Blake, Bacon, Dante, and Sir Geoffrey Keynes’’) in 
Criticism, 1, 265-70. 


‘*Blake’s Landlord.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Inbrary, 
Lx (1959), 61. 
Gloss to Paul Miner’s article (PQ, xxxvul, 303) identifies Thomas Taylor 
as tailor from election records. 


Blunt, Sir Anthony [Frederick]. The Art of William Blake. 
(Bampton Lectures in America, 12.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. ix + 122; 64 plates, 


Digby, George Wingfield. Symbol and Image in William Blake. 


1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 312. 
Rev. (with other works) by Henri Lemaitre in review art. (‘‘Blake Re- 
visited’’) in Etudes anglaises, x11, 151-55; by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, 
new ser., X, 202-03; by V. de Sola Pinto in MLR, Liv, 100-01. 


The Divine Vision. Studies in the Poetry and Art of William 
Blake. Edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 
312; xxxvm, 302. 

Rev. by Bernard Blackstone in MLR, Liv, 263-65; by Robert F. Gleckner in 

MLN, Lxxiv, 261-64. 


Dyson, A. E. ‘‘ ‘The Little Black Boy’: Blake’s Song of Innocence.’’ 
Critical Quarterly, 1 (1959), 44-47. 


Fisher, Peter F. ‘‘Blake and the Druids.’’ JEGP, tym (1959), 
589-612. 


Gleckner, Robert F. The Piper and the Bard: A Study of William 
Blake. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 
322. 

That poets such as Blake invite constant reinterpretation is obvious. That 
their supra-rational concerns lead critics to rather odd commentary has also 
been obvious, if unfortunate. Such, however, is not the case with Professor 
Gleckner’s study, a critical work on the Songs of Innocence and Experience 
which provides succinct analyses of the complexities of viewpoint inherent in 
these seemingly simple lyrics. In seeking to assist Blake to speak for 
himself, Gleckner asserts that these Songs create a tradition to which later 
prophetic books may refer for motivation, action, and result; the vast arena 
of Los and Urizen is foreshadowed and prepared for by these briefer human 
dramas (see Chapter XV). 

Although he insists that there is ‘‘no sentimentality’’ in these Songs, the 
author still seeks to lend clarity to that aura of suggestiveness found by 
every reader of Blake’s poetry through careful ezplications de texte, demon- 
strating for us that the symbolic conce™us and method of these lyrics present 
an ordered progression of the developing states of mind Blake termed in- 
nocence and experience. The Keynes edition of The Complete Writings of 
William Blake (London, 1957) is used, although the order of the Songs is not 
wholly accepted. The voices of these states are primarily those of the Piper 
and the Bard, respectively, who initiate each series with songs intended to 
express the dominant perspective to be applied to the other lyrics of the 
group. This dominant perspective is, of course, qualified in any single poem 
by the amount of vision possessed by its chief persona; thus Gleckner sees the 
blindness of single vision (‘‘corporeal understanding’’), the inadequacy of 
double vision (‘‘limited understanding’’), the superiority of triple vision 
(‘comprehensive understanding’’) or the approximation to fourfold vision 
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(‘‘an exalted revelation’’ of the essence of the Human Form Divine seldom, 
if ever, discoverable in these early works) as informing the attitudes of the 
speakers of each song. The chief requisite, then, of his methodology is that 
the reader of Blake examine each poem in the light of the coherent system 
of symbolism revealed by all the others. 

The associative and connotative functions of these controlling symbols are 
seen by Gleckner as operating through five chief modes, symbol-shifting, 
mergence of identity, recurrence of symbolic theme, variance of traditional 
symbol, and play of ambiguity. These modes of equation result in a clarifi- 
cation of the roles of the two major symbolic personages of the two series, 
the Child of Innocence, and the Father-priest-king of Experience as well 
as a depiction of their relationships to woman either as mother or beloved. 
For Gleckner, the interplay of these perso s undergoing the symbolic 
actions of being lost and found constitutes the pervasive theme of both 
series. He sets as his task the tracing of a pattern of development within 
the psyche from unrestrained ‘‘infant joy’’ through a growing awareness of 
the debilities of experience to the eventual revelation of the possibility of 
achieving a ‘‘wise selflessness.’’ Perhaps an unwitting indebtedness to 
Jungian psychology has informed some of Gleckner’s views of Blake, and, 
although Jung is not referred to, many of the author’s comments suggest the 
possibility of further work along these lines, based on Blake’s proverb of 
Hell, ‘‘The most sublime act is to set another before you.’’ 

One is impressed by Gleckner’s device of analyzing the transitional poems, 
Tiriel, The Book of Thel, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and the Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion as experimental texts which enabled Blake to consol- 
idate his hitherto vague imaginative vision into a useful symbolic system. 
The actions of Tiriel, the hypocritical tyrant, and Thel, the vain victim of her 
own ignorant innocence, are shown as anticipating doctrines elaborated in 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell in such a way that the exaltation of the 
necessity of contrariety, the laudation of energy and creative imagination as 
types of true religions, and the rejection of legal and moral codification become 
in the Visions of the Daughters of Albion grist for a truly prophetic work. 
(Gleckner considers the triumph of Oothoon’s generosity over Theotormon’s 
false holiness in this work as Blake’s first real tic achievement in a longer 
form.) Thus, after such preparation, when Gleckner turns to the later Songs 
of Experience he finds there not a state of being to be rejected for its 
imposition of cruelty but a necessary component of thought wherein man finds 
directions pointing the way to ‘‘higher innocence’’ (p. 284). Undergoing such 
vicissitudes, according to Gleckner’s view of Blake, may be therapeutic 
if one can learn from them that ‘‘the ———_ of man’s divine desire to 
love ‘another as itself,’ and thus to build ‘a Heaven in Hells despair’ (The 
Clod and the Pebble)’’ (p. 259) constitutes the ultimate in evil. It is such 
restraint which produces the poison trees of lives blighted by inhibited sensual 
enjoyment, warped clandestine love, and deceitful hypocrisy in all its many 
forms. Only through experience may the pertinence of past, present, and 
future action be known: ‘‘By being born we are ipso facto imprisoned, 
from the womb to the parents’ molding hands to the law’s mind-forged man- 
acles. Yet, by — born we are also free because Christ died for us, died 
to make that very birth and existence possible. Given that existence, the 
choice must be made between mere existence, Thel’s, and imaginative existence, 
the Bard’s and Jerusalem’s’’ (p. 271). Similar explications of Blake’s 
adaptation of the scriptures for his own purposes enable Gleckner to 
present a clear picture of what he considers the poet’s chief concern to be: 
a study of the relationships of self and selfhood. 

Mr. Gleckner is particularly good in his analyses of the introductory songs 
to each series, The Chimney Sweeper poems, the key oppositions of The Little 
Boy Lost and Found, The Little Girl Lost and Found, and the two Nurse’s 
Songs; perhaps, most brilliant in his explication of 4 Cradle Song. He has 
carefully explored all of the major critics of Blake in an attempt to synthe- 
size their viewpoints with his own; his citations are usually pertinent. Unlike 
Schorer and Erdman, he minimizes the social implications of Blake’s work, 
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being concerned primarily, as are Damon and Frye, with the Bye 2) 
aspects of these songs as portraits of variable states of mind. e goes much 
beyond Wicksteed, and his contribution to Blakean studies may be ranked 
with that of the recent work of Kathleen Raine.—SvEN ARMENS. 
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James Burgh 
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hope.’’ PQ, xxxvi (1959), 370-78. 
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George Cheyne 
(See Armytage in Section III above) 


Charles Churchill 


Golden, Morris. ‘‘Churchill’s Literary Influence on Cowper.’’ 
JEGP, ivi (1959), 655-65. 


Considers Churchill a source for Cowper’s satirical topic matter, but finds 
rather little specific parallelism. 


Simon, Iréne. ‘‘An Eighteenth-Century Satirist: Charles Church- 
ill.’’ Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire, xxxvu (1959), 645- 
82. 
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Parnell, Paul E. ‘‘An Incorrectly Attributed Speech-Prefix in 
‘Love’s Last Shift.’ ’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 212-13. 
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Peterson, William M. ‘‘Cibber’s ‘The Rival Queans.’ ’’ N&Q, cciv 
(1959), 164-68. 
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Tucker, Susie I. ‘‘A Note on Colley Cibber’s Name.’’ N&Q, cciv 
(1959), 400. 
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Samuel Clarke 


The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence. Edited by H. G. Alexander. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 352; xxxvu, 320. 
Rev. by James Collins in New Scholasticism, xxxim, 109-10; (with other 
works) by George R. Healy in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XvI, 280- 
83. 
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Cohen, J. M. ‘‘The Poet of Echoes.’’ Listener, txm (1959), 62-63. 
BBC talk. 


**Collins at Winchester.’’ Special art. in TLS, July 3, 1959, p. 404. 


Account of an exhibition at Winchester School. 


William Combe 


Hamilton, Harlan W. ‘‘ William Combe and John Hunter’s Essay 
on the Teeth.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied 
Sciences, x1v (1959), 169-78. 

Combe’s claim to have written John Hunter’s essay on the teeth for him 
cannot refer to Natural History of Human Teeth (1771), but Combe may have 

helped with 4A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Teeth (1778). 
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William Congreve 
(See also Holland and O’Regan in Section IV above) 


Mueschke, Paul and Miriam. A New View of Congreve’s ‘‘Way of 
the World.’’ 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 315. 
Rev. by Robert Brauns in Educational Theatre Journal, x1, 57-58; by 
Clifford Leech in MLR, Liv, 631. 


Nolan, Paul T. ‘‘The Way of the World: Congreve’s Moment 
of Truth.’’ Southern Speech Journal, xxv (1959), 75-95. 


Turner, Darwin T. ‘‘The Servant in the Comedies of William 
Congreve.’’ CLA Journal, 1 (1958), 68-74. 


Christopher Cooper 


Cooper, Christopher. The English Teacher, or, The Discovery of the 
Art of Teaching and Learning the English Tongue (1687). 
1953. Cf. PQ, xxxiv, 281. 

Rev. by Bror Danielsson in Krasmus, x (1957), 715-18; by Barbara M. H. 

Strang in English Studies, xxx1x (1958), 35-37. 


Charles Cotton 


Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Charles Cotton’s ‘Sister.’’’ N&Q, cctv 
(1959), 266-67. 


Used in the sense of ‘‘sister-in-law’’ in Cotton’s poem to Mrs. Anne King. 


William Cowper 


(See also Emden, Garcia Blanco, and Pollard in 
Section IV above; Charles Churchill) 


Huang, Roderick. William Cowper, Nature Poet. 1957. Cf. PQ, 


xxxvil, 321. 
Rev. by Siegfried Korninger in Anglia, Lxxvu, 102-05. 


Ryskamp, Charles. ‘‘Lawrence’s Portrait of Cowper.’’ Princeton 
University Iibrary Chronicle, xx (1959), 140-44; illus. 
Suggests that a pencil and wash sketch in the Cowper Museum at Olney may 
be the missing original by Thomas Lawrence upon which Bartolozzi’s engraving 
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Ryskamp, Charles. William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esq.: 
A Study of His Life and Works to the Year 1768. Cambridge 


University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 275. 

Rev. briefly by D. D. in New Statesman, Lvl, 171-72; by H. I’A. Fausset in 
Listener, LX, 697-98; in TLS, Aug. 21, p. 478. 

Mr. Ryskamp’s freshly written volume satisfies the Cowper student’s wish 
for exact accounts of this exact poet. It is an account which clarifies the 
portrait while leaving the shadows, and the sunshine too, very much as they 
were. This study carries Cowper to what may be called the very end of his 
youth, to the days closing his confinement, when he settled into the Evangelical 
Unwin atmosphere. The restriction of the biography to the early period 
does not prevent the biographer from showing how much the older, recovered 
Cowper, at ‘‘ev’nings cool repast,’’ came back in spirit to his early life,— 

pets as he had in Westminster, sitting for portraits again in hunting 
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dress, as when a boy. Even the Homer was going back to Westminster: and 
the subscribers recruited for the translation were in large part those figures 
of youth,—many Westminsters, many eminent figures now,—who were lost 
in the ‘‘storm of ’63.’’ This older Cowper, who was reassembling his text- 
books, was younger for having that blank in his life. Mr. Ryskamp has, 
with great care, presented Cowper’s life in his relations to family, Westminster 
School, and to the Middle and Inner Temples. While the inns of court appear 
everywhere through literary history, the life of a Cowper makes a classical 
place for recording the legal-literary story. Mr. Ryskamp has not missed 
his opportunity. The Westminster pages, nearly as good, include a by no means 
complete commentary on the place of the public school in the eighteenth century. 

Everywhere in this educated, well-established background, we see aesthetic 
and literary activity. These daily values of his environment Cowper was to 
accept and exalt. ‘‘All the Cowpers were addicted to Poetry,’’ one of them 
wrote. Among these attractive family figures is the cousin Theodora, to whom 
Cowper was briefly engaged. Mr. Ryskamp has nicely handled her discrete 
tragedy. Fineness of taste (a Cowper quality) was evident in her early and 
late gifts to William. Her understanding father is sensitively drawn, too, 
standing as he did at those edges of Whig wealth which Cowper found 
alarming. Mr. Ryskamp has written attractively, and widely, of these 
people who ‘‘formed the essentially English, properly English, background of 
Cowper’s Task, and were its readers. . . . In them are seen the various 
elements of Cowper’s own personality—but in him, more complicated; the 
various threads more tightly drawn and more delicately woven.’’ 

In confronting Cowper directly, Mr. Ryskamp has written plainly, examining 
the ‘defect’ suggestion (originating in Newton—suppressed by Southey on 
Wordsworth’s advice—exposed in the Literary Times and again by Greville). 
Mr. Ryskamp concludes that the malformation was an imagined condition of 
Cowper’s manic-depressive state. The biographer’s more incidental observa- 
tions on Cowper’s personality seem more valuable than his reasoned and limited 
conclusion on this central matter. In the Cowper character Mr. Ryskamp 
properly reveals or suggests the queer money dependence, the time confusion, 
the intensity in all directions, the unfailingly sentimental and bad appraisal 
of people, the neurotic proselytizing, and finally the successful impersonation 
of an Addisonian social manner. 

The Evangelical story needs, as does the psychological, some reappraisal 
beyond the facts. Mr. Ryskamp has strikingly brought forward the conspicuous 
Methodist figures among Cowper’s friends. I think Cowper’s experience in 
the Evangelical area could be further considered in terms of the urgencies of 
the 1760’s, and in terms, too, of the general meaning of Methodism to an 
increasingly disturbed public mind. It is not quite enough to say of 
Cowper and the Unwins, ‘‘ He and they grew in that devout and strict faith.’’ 

In the critical sections of the biography, there are many small findings 
for the reader, as, for example, when the central castaway image is taken 
far back into Cowper’s early writing, and a St. Paul association is attached 
to the storm-sea image. The Homer looms large, standing at the center of 
Cowper’s ‘‘mild but firm rebellion against the Augustan mode,’’ but also 
at the center of his determination to support the heroic mind. The rivalry with 
Pope set up in Cowper’s mind is subtly set down. I find the account of 
Cowper’s attachment to the wits missing somewhat the tone of this group, 
and here, too, I miss some titles in the bibliography, particularly for Churchill. 
Nonetheless, Mr. Ryskamp tells a good deal about Cowper’s loss and recovery 
of humour, helping one to see the finer, delicate quality of the humour of the 
second phase. The student of Cowper and the wits will find much in Mr. 
Ryskamp’s careful and delightful editing of materials (new or uncollected) 
in the very extensive Addenda, and he may be particularly interested in a 
superb presentation of matter relative to the burlesque of the mid-eighteenth- 
century ode. If one suspects a touch of a newly-familiar French mode in 
the later Cowper, one may gather a few supporting impressions in this study. 

Cowper’s withdrawal from living at midlife accidentally put him in circum- 
stances not unlike those which naturally surrounded the normally isolated 
American writer of that day. This accident perhaps particularly favored 
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the transmission to American shores of a poetry and prose which blended the 
Biblical and the natural, and mingled conscience and compulsion. Mr. Ryskamp 
has in a degree employed a New England narrative manner and idiom, and 
he has further, by his careful and serious sense of fact, most tightly bound 
in a net of circumstance this ‘‘maniacal Calvinist’’ who examined his chain 
carefully enough to discover how to slip it.—KENNETH MACLEAN. 
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larger work a masterpiece. 
George Farquhar 
Spinner, Kaspar. George Farquhar als Dramatiker. 1956. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvul, 327. 
Rev. by J. Hamard in Etudes anglaises, x11, 67-68; (severely; with another 
work) by Leo Hughes in MLN, LxxIv, 166-69. 
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Baker, Sheridan. ‘‘Fielding’s ‘Female Husband’: A Correction.’’ 
N&Q, cctv (1959), 404. 
Correction to article listed below: Mary Hamilton arrested on a Saturday, 
not a Tuesday. 


Baker, Sheridan. ‘‘Henry Fielding’s The Female Husband: Fact 
and Fiction.’’ PMLA, uxxiv (1959), 213-24. 


Baker, Sheridan. ‘‘Henry Fielding and the Cliché.’’ Criticism, 1 
(1959), 354-61. 


An entertaining and well written essay on Fielding’s use of well-worn 
proverbs and common figures of speech (the voracious pike, Nature and 
Fortune, literary food, solid comfort, love as a hunt). ‘‘His clichés are like 
his Latin tags: the most common, the ones men return to most rm omy | as 
epitomes of experience, and with a kind of amused pleasure at finding them 
suddenly fitting the new context with all the old pertinence. . . . Some of his 
best surprises are in his expansive and attentive exploration of the latent 
power in the old familiar words, round and common as pebbles, which he can 
usually send pretty straight to the mark.’’—HoytT TROWBRIDGE. 


Battestin, Martin C. The Moral Basis of Fielding’s Art: A Study 
of ‘‘Joseph Andrews.’’ Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Univer- 


' sity Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 196. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 25, p. 756. 

Joseph Andrews is not a second burlesque of Pamela, but rather a ‘‘correc- 
tive satire’’ whose moral substance provides a ‘‘mature and antithetic 
alternative’’ to Richardson, and whose literary form reveals a ‘‘highly 
sophisticated view of the art of fiction.’’ In substantiating this thesis Mr. 
Battestin gives us the fullest and most reliable account to date of Fielding’s 
religious and ethical views. He follows R. 8. Crane, James A. Work and many 
others in a Fielding in the benevolist and latitudinarian tradition, but 
shows how Fielding’s version emphasised its prudential, rational, civic, and 
specifically Christian, elements. 

Three of the main chapters—‘‘ The Christian Background,’’ ‘‘ Vanity, For- 
tune and the Classical Ideal,’’ and ‘‘Fielding’s Ethics’’—are primary con- 
cerned with intellectual background; the other three—‘‘The Good Man as 
Hero,’’ ‘‘The Novel: Meaning and Structure,’’ and ‘‘Apology for the 
Clergy’’—are, to greater though varying degrees, soniennan with literary 
analysis. The Biblical parallels, in Abraham Adams and Joseph Andrews, 
for instance, are clearly brought out; the seriousness of Fielding’s concern 
in the novel with clerical problems is well demonstrated; the thematic co- 
herence of the narrative as a whole is carefully analysed; and while the in- 
terpolated stories of Leonora, and of Paul and Leonard, are conceded to be 
‘‘hardly worth the telling,’’ the Wilson episode is treated as ‘‘the philosophic, 
as well as structural, center . .. a kind of synecdochic epitome of the 
meaning and movement of the novel’’ (p. 119). 

Mr. Battestin’s general purpose seems an admirable one; and his book 
shows that substantial illumination of a particular literary work can be 
derived from uniting intellectual history with critical analysis; on the other 
hand Mr. Battestin is not wholly successful in resolving the various methodolog- 
ical problems which arise from combining the two cother disparate approaches. 

The most general drawback of the dual orientation is that it encourages a 
kind of diffused circular reasoning. Here, for instance, evidence from the 
novels is, inevitably, used to help establish Fielding’s own intellectual outlook; 
and, once established, this outlook is then used to interpret the meaning of one 
of the novels. This logical circularity becomes most evident when the basic 
divergencies between the two approaches happen to obtrude. On one occasion, 
for example, when faced with the ideological discrepancy between Fielding’s 
attacks on clerical pluralism and Parson Adams’s acceptance of a second living 
at the end of Joseph Andrews, Mr. Battestin draws on the resources of 
literary criticism and writes: ‘‘Fielding ironically implies’’ that this was 
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‘“the only way by which a poor clergyman could keep from starving . . . while 
the revenue of the Church remained in the pockets of a few bishops’’ (p. 147). 
Perhaps; but for any exegesis irony is a dangerously accommodating ally; and 
drawing ideological inferences from literary facts is often hazardous. For 
one thing, the formal requirements of literary genre are to some extent 
autonomous; and never more brazenly than in comedy, and at the end when the 
good guys gather round for their prizes. 

There are many other ways in which the tacit premises of the historian of 
ideas tend to distort his literary judgment. There is always, for example, 
the temptation to believe that a writer’s intellectual outlook is more systematic 
and constant than it is. Thus Mr. Battestin goes somewhat beyond the evidence 
in assuming (pp. 113, 159 n.1) that Fielding had read Barrow as early as 
the composition of Joseph Andrews; and he places considerable reliance on the 
later works to describe Fielding’s outlook in 1742, whereas the extent to 
which Fielding’s ideas remained unchanged is still in dispute. 

Secondly, the historian of ideas is prone to exaggerate the operative literary 
importance of a writer’s philosophical beliefs. Actually, though, a writer may 
well find that his conscious beliefs do not stand up to the test of being worked 
out in concrete human terms. In the course of writing novels Fielding might 
have been led to discover that the Moral Sense philosophers do not really make 
moral sense; and he certainly said things in his role as publicist which do not 
appear in his fiction. Thus Mr. Battestin quotes without comment (p. 75) 
a passage from The Champion where Fielding blandly asserts that the hang- 
man’s office ‘‘may be in truth the best natured ... in the kingdom’’; but 
whatever the paradoxes of Fielding the journalist, it is surely evident that in a 
novel a hangman who was a paragon of benevolence could only be a brother 
in irony to Jonathan Wild. 

Lastly, the historian of ideas tends to assume too direct a correspondence 
between the literary work and its intellectual content. Yet if, for example, 
we waive any other objections, and agree to identify the essence of Joseph 
Andrews with its ideological matrix in what Mr. Battestin concedes to be 
the ‘‘complacent moralism’’ (p. 15) of the latitudinarian tradition, we surely 
thereby reduce Fielding’s novel to the status of being a fictional embodiment 
of Augustan togetherness. 

In fact, of course, Fielding’s literary merits may be as independent of his 
conscious ideology as Richardson’s pretty evidently are: the beliefs behind 
Mr. Heartfree and Parson Adams, for example, are the same; but the literary 
art which created them is quite different. What Fielding criticism has to get 
at is how—and where—the novels reach beyond the banalities of Christian 
benevolism. Mr. Battestin knows that the main critical argument for Joseph 
Andrews must be based on its comedy and humor; but these literary aspects 
are virtually inaccessible to a primarily philosophical approach. Here 
William Empson’s in some ways preposterous essay on Tom Jones (Kenyon 
Review, xx [1958], 217-49) seems instructive, and in two ways. First, 
because Empson arrives—apparently without benefit of history of ideas 
scholarship—at an account of the central ethic of the novel which is very 
close to Mr. Battestin’s for Joseph Andrews: ‘‘Gospel Christian’? Tom Jones 
sows his wild oats generously, and we reap a rich harvest of Public-School 
decency. But Empson’s essay also suggests how the tale’s proffered ethic 
is transcended by the much more inclusive moral and literary awareness im- 
plicit in the narrative as a whole: Fielding sets his story against so rich 
a variety of social and philosophical perspectives that we are left, not with 
an authorial endorsement of any particular ideological system, but with an 
ironic vision of the infinite complexities of human experience; and both this 
vision and its mode of literary realisation play in quite a different league from 
the Cambridge Platonics, the Hobbes Harriers, and the Hanover Bishops. 


—IAN Watt. 
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Their Friendship and Correspondence. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for Glasgow University, 1959. Pp. xiv + 106; 7 
plates. 
Rev. in TLS, July 24, p. 432. 
Herrmann, Luke. ‘‘ William Gilpin—A Parson and the Pictur- 


esque.’’ Connoisseur, cxLim (June, 1959), 43-45; illus. 
Brief survey occasioned by an exhibition at Kenwood House, London. 
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Joseph Glanvill 


Edwards, Elizabeth, and Joan Waller. ‘‘Joseph Glanvill, Divine 


and Scientist, 1636-80.’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 192. 
Argues that the rector of Wimbish, Essex, was not the author of The Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, as has been believed, but a Cambridge contemporary, Joseph 
Glanvil or Glanfield. See also corr. by R. R. A. Walker, ébid., p. 338. 


William Godwin 
Gross, Harvey. ‘‘The Pursuer and the Pursued: A Study of Caleb 
Williams.’’ Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 1 (1959), 
401-11. 


Marken, Jack W. ‘‘ William Godwin’s Instructions to a Statesman.’’ 
Yale University Iibrary Gazette, xxxtv (1959), 73-81. 


Preu, James A. The Dean and the Anarchist. (Florida State Uni- 
versity Studies, 33.) Tallahassee: Florida State University, 
1959. Pp. 124. 

Jonathan Swift, High Churchman and Tory as he was, is credited with a 
considerable influence in moving William Godwin, atheist and anarchist, to- 
wards radicalism. The paradox is startling, but Professor Preu shows how it 
all came about. His task is difficult but not quite impossible. The truth 
is that many ideas held Ly both these writers are far more often common- 
places than a person who has read the two authors and neglected other writers 
of similar cast would easily recognize. Furthermore, it has always been 
difficult to isolate and state a precise and coherent body of doctrine for the 
work of either Swift or Godwin, and consequently when you put these two 
‘‘thinkers’’ into the same small book, you are lucky if you escape in good 
nervous condition. Some of Mr. Preu’s summarizing conclusions are at least 
sanguine and on occasion they are rash; but his qualifying reservations normally 
safeguard his reasonings, and he does give us a good survey of the points of 
contact in the two minds. 

But since Godwin was a widely read man, even a very learned man, why, 
when he could have cited other and better sources for his ideas, did he 
so frequently cite Swift? and why does he so conveniently at times mis-state 
Swift’s views? Godwin began his career as writer with the aim of achieving 
a reputation as a man of letters—as a biographer, historian, and novelist. The 
lurid light cast by Political Justice practically extinguished his reputation 
as a literary man. By mere guesswork, however, one is tempted to assume 
that long before he undertook Political Justice Godwin had read and greatly 
admired Swift’s writing, especially Gulliver; that when he began to write his 
masterpiece, he read Swift again, but possibly so cursively that he overlooked 
things that would negate his statements about Swift’s views. It is hard to 
believe that Swift’s actual influence here was as great as Godwin would have 
us believe. If Godwin had had a keener sense of style, he might well have 
been taken by Swift’s phrasal felicities—but he seldom is. He indicates, 
however, many times that he is indebted to Swift, and even if the debt is 
for a commonplace, we can hardly go behind Godwin’s own statements. Mr. 
Preu, in a carefully and well produced book, surveys in detail the intriguing 
paradox of this case of influence.—GEORGE SHERBURN. 


Oliver Goldsmith 
(See also Alexander Pope and Erametsaé in Section VI below) 


Brown, T. J. ‘‘English Literary Autographs. XXXII: Oliver Gold- 
smith, 1730?-1774.’’ Book Collector, vm (1959), 417; illus. 


Fielding, K. J. ‘‘The Deserted Village and Sir Robert Walpole.’’ 
English, xm (1959), 130-32. 
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Hypothesis: the poem refers to enclosure acts used to evict peasants to 
build Houghton Hall. 
Golden, Morris. ‘‘The Broken Dream of The Deserted Village.’’ 
Itterature and Psychology, tx (1959), 41-44. 
Explication in terms of ‘‘a symbolic picture of the disintegration of the 
author’s dream world of childhood innocence.’’ 
Golden, Morris. ‘‘Image Frequency and the Split in the Vicar of 
Wakefield.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Inbrary, Lx 
(1959), 473-77. 


If, as Golden argues, ‘‘image frequency in the prose is a clear index to the 
amount of work expended by Goldsmith, he wrote the first 27 chapters care- 
fully. . . . The last 5 chapters seem to have been thrown off in haste.’’ 
Golden, Morris. ‘‘Two Essays ‘Erroneously Attributed to Gold- 

smith.’’ MEN, txxtv (1959), 13-16. 

**On National Prejudices’? and ‘‘On the Proper Enjoyment of Life’’ 
(‘Riches without Happiness’’) from the British Magazine, August, 1760. 
Jarcho, Saul. ‘‘A Review of Auenbrugger’s Inventum Novum, 

Attributed to Oliver Goldsmith.’’ Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, xxxm (1959), 470-74. 

Jeffares, A. Norman. Oliver Goldsmith. (Writers and their Work, 
No. 107.) London: Longmans for the British Council and the 
National Book League, 1959. Pp. 44. 

Miner, Earl. ‘‘The Making of The Deserted Village.’?’ HLQ, xxu 
(1959), 125-41. 

Wardle, Ralph M. Oliver Goldsmith. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 334; 


xxxvill, 327-28. 
Rev. by George L. Barnett in MLQ, xx, 199-201; by Bernhard Fabian in 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, cxcvi, 215-16. 


Thomas Gray 
(See Emden and Garcia Blanco in Section IV 
above and Samuel Johnson) 
Elizabeth Griffith 


Norton, J. E. ‘‘Some Uncollected Authors, XXII: Elizabeth Griffith, 
1727-1793.’’ Book Collector, vin (1959), 418-24. 
With bibliography. 


George Savile, First Marquis of Halifax 


Gathorne-Hardy, Robert. ‘‘Halifax’s The Character of a Trimmer: 
Some Observations in the Light of a Manuscript from Ick- 
worth.’’ Library, 5th ser., xtv (1959), 117-23. 


William Hamilton of Bangour 


Bushnell, Nelson S. William Hamilton of Bangour, Poet and 
Jacobite, 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 334-35; xxxvm1, 329. 
Rev. by C. R. B. Combellack in Comparative Literature, x1, 91-92; by W. D. 8. 
in Scottish Historical Review, Xxxvill, 77; by Ralph M. Williams in MLN, 
LXXIV, 348-49. 
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James Harrington 


Shklar, Judith N. ‘‘Ideology Hunting: The Case of James Harring- 
ton.’’ American Political Science Review, tu (1959), 662-92. 


David Hartley 


Hartley, David. Various Conjectures on the Perception, Motion, 
and Generation of Ideas (1746). Translated from the Latin by 
Robert E. A. Palmer. Introduction and Notes by Martin 
Kallich. (Augustan Reprint Society. Publication Numbers 
77-78.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of 
California, 1959. Pp. xviii + 72. 

Haven, Richard. ‘‘Coleridge, Hartley, and the Mysties.’’ JHI, xx 
(1959), 477-94. 

Marsh, Robert. ‘‘Mechanism and Prescription in David Hartley’s 
Theory of Poetry.’’ Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, xv 
(1959), 473-85. 

Marsh, Robert. ‘‘The Second Part of Hartley’s System.’’ JHI, xx 
(1959), 264-73. 


Analysis of the theological portion (Part Two) of the Observations on Man 
(1749), in relation to the mechanistic associationism of Part One. 


William Hayley 


Wolf, Edwin, 2nd. ‘‘Four Letters from William Hayley to Emma 
Hamilton.’’ Manuscripts, x1 (1959), 20-27. 


Also contains several references to Blake. 


James Hervey 


Porter, Laurence E. ‘‘James Hervey (1714-1758): A Bicentenary 
Appreciation.’’ Evangelical Quarterly, xxx1 (1959), 4-20. 


Thomas Hobbes 


(See also Copleston in Section III above) 


Brown, Stuart M., Jr. ‘‘Hobbes: The Taylor Thesis.’’ Philosophical 
Review, txvur (1959), 303-23. 
Attack on the ‘‘thesis that Hobbes’s ethical theory is logically independent 
of the egoistic psychology and is a strict deontology.’’ 
Nagel, Thomas. ‘‘Hobbes’s Concept of Obligation.’’ Philosophical 
Review, txvin (1959), 68-83. 
Largely a criticism of certain views expressed in Warrender’s Political 
Philosophy of Hobbes, which is listed below. 
Warrender, Howard. The Political Philosophy of Hobbes. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvu, 336; xxxvm, 329. 
Rev. by K. D. McRae in Queen’s Quarterly, Lxv (1958), 718-20; by R. 8S. 
Peters in Philosophical Quarterly, 1x, 375-77. 
Watkins, J. W. N. ‘‘Thomas Hobbes’s ‘Leviathan.’ ’’ Iistener, Lx 
(1959), 826-27. 
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William Hogarth 


Barnett, George L. ‘‘Charles Lamb’s Part in an Edition of 
Hogarth.’’ MLQ, xx (1959), 315-20. 

Lamb’s responsibility for the inclusion of Hazlitt’s essay in 1833 ed. of 
Hogarth. 

Brockbank, William, and Jessie Dobson. ‘‘Hogarth’s Anatomical 
Theatre.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, x1v (1959), 
351-53 ; illus. 

The fourth picture in the series ‘‘The Reward of Cruelty’’ depicts, not 
Surgeons’ Hall, as has been thought, but more likely the Cutlerian Theatre 
of the Royal College of Physicians in Warwick Lane. 

Lush, Christopher. ‘‘A Possible Source for Hogarth’s ‘Marriage 
a la Mode.’’’ The Connoisseur Year Book 1959. Edited by 


L. G. G. Ramsey. London: The Connoisseur, 1958. P. 128. 
The trial for the murder of John Sayer in 1713. 


John Home 
(See Bushnell in Section IV above) 


David Hume 


(See also Burkill, Collins, and Copleston in Section III 
above; Day and Lucas in Section IV) 
Basson, A[nthony] H. David Hume. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 329. 
Rev. by A. D. Woozley in Mind, txviu, 570-71; by John W. Yolton in 
Journal of Philosophy, ivi, 545-50; in TLS, May 22, p. 308. 
Butchvarov, Panayot. ‘‘The Self and Perceptions: A Study in 
Humean Philosophy.’’ Philosophical Quarterly, rx (1959), 97 
115. 


Seeks ‘‘to emphasize the radical character of Hume’s denial of the self by 
showing that his definition of self as a collection of perceptions amounts to 
a rejection of the epistemological concept of ‘knower,’ and to relate Hume’s 
doctrine of the self to his doctrine of perceptions... .’’ 


Butts, Robert E. ‘‘Hume’s Scepticism.’’ JHI, xx (1959), 413-19. 


Butts, Robert E. ‘‘Husserl’s Critique of Hume’s Notion of Dis- 
tinctions of Reason.’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, xx (1959), 213-21. 


Clive, Geoffrey. ‘‘Hume’s Dialogues Reconsidered.’’ Journal of 
Religion, xxxtx (1959), 110-19. 
The Dialogues concerning Natural Religion as anticipatory of existentialism. 
Estall, H. M. ‘‘Hume’s ‘Ruling Passion’—The Language of Phi- 
losophy.’’ Queen’s Quarterly, Lxv1 (1959), 46-55. 
Concerned with philosophical style, not with Hume. 
Flew, Antony. ‘‘Hume’s Check.’’ Philosophical Quarterly, 1x 
(1959), 1-18. 
Examination of the essay ‘‘Of Miracles.’’ 
Jacobson, N. P. ‘‘The Uses of Reason in Religion: A Note on David 
Hume.’’ Journal of Religion, xxxrx (1959), 103-09. 
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MacIntyre, A. C. ‘‘Hume on ‘Is’ and ‘Ought.’ ’’ Philosophical 
Review, uxvmi (1959), 451-68. 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘Hume: A Reference to Pope.’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 
404. 
— allusion to the Essay on Criticism in earliest surviving letter by 
ume. 


Popkin, Richard H. ‘‘Did Hume Ever Read Berkeley?’’ Journal 


of Philosophy, tv1 (1959), 535-45. 

Suggests that he did not and that if so he is more significant than he would 
be as successor to Berkeley. Cf. Ernest Campbell Mossner, ‘‘Did Hume Ever 
Read Berkeley? A Rejoinder to Professor Popkin,’’ #sbid., 992-95; and 
Philip P. Wee, **Did Hume Ever Read Berkeley? [rejects Popkin ’s sugges- 
tion],’’ ibid., pp. 533-35. 


Tranéy, Kurt Erik. ‘‘Hume on Morals, Animals, and Men.’’ 
Journal of Philosophy, tv1 (1959), 94-103. 


Samuel Johnson 


(See also E. G. R. Taylor in Section III above; Sprache in Section 
IV; James Boswell, Giuseppe Baretti, Andrew Marvell, and Isaac 
Watts) 


Black, D. A. K. ‘‘Johnson on Boerhaave.’’ Medical History, m 
(1959), 325-29. 


Largely a précis with extensive quotation. 


Bloom, Edward A. Samuel Johnson in Grub Street. 1957. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvi, 337-38; xxxviml, 331. 
Rev. by J. Dulck in Etudes anglaises, x11, 356; by Henry Gifford in RES, 
new ray f 201-02; (critically) by D. J. Greene in MLN, Lxxiv, 169-72. 


Chapin, Chester F. ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Approval of a Passage in 
Rousseau.’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 413-14. 
Identification of the passage (La Nouvelle Héloise, ed. Daniel Mornet [Paris, 
1925], Iv, 224-25) that Dr. Johnson, like Mrs. Thrale (Thraliana, ed. K. C. 
Balderston, 1, 203-04), found worthy. 


Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘Samuel Johnson: Ein Forschungsbericht.’’ 
Die neueren Sprachen, 1959, pp. 393-407, 441-54. 


A useful survey. 


Greene, D. J. ‘‘Some Notes on Johnson and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’’ PMLA, txxiv (1959), 75-84. 


Concerned with attributions. 


Hilles, Frederick W. (ed.). New Light on Dr. Johnson: Essays on 
the Occasion of his 250th Birthday. Yale University Press, 
1959. Pp. xii + 348; 4 plates. 

This is an admirable collection. The editor is to be congratulated not only 
on securing eight new essays from distinguished Johnsonians, but also on his 
wisdom in reprinting another dozen essays which have appeared in pamphlets 
or in periodicals of a more or less limited circulation. For these last those 
of us who retain an old-fashioned preference for working in our own studies 
have particular cause to be grateful to Professor Hilles. 

To begin with the new essays, ‘‘Johnson and Juvenal’’ by Miss Lascelles 
may be regarded as a further chapter of the book of which her brilliant 
‘* Rasselas Reconsidered’’ was the first installment. Her aim is to throw light 
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on Johnson’s two major poems by comparing them with their originals, and this 
she does with delicacy and discrimination, concentrating more on the scope and 
tone of the poems than on their style. Miss Lascelles sees The Vanity of Human 
Wishes as ‘‘a great tragic poem’’ published (by an irony of fate) in the year 
which saw the eclipse of Johnson’s ambitions as a tragic dramatist. In 
‘*Johnson’s Dictionary’? W. K. Wimsatt opposes what he feels to be the 
tendency of the work of ‘‘Scholars of the neutralizing and levelling habit 
of mind’’ by insisting on some of the respects in which the Dictionary is 
unique. He emphasizes that ‘‘Johnson regularly chose passages not only 
because they were good examples of certain meanings but because they 
were in themselves interesting.’’ Wimsatt writes admirably on Johnson’s 
knowledge of scientific words and reminds us that he always interpreted 
science in religious terms. He concludes with a brief consideration of Johnson’s 
attention to the figurative use of scientific words originally physical in their 
application. His contention that, in compiling the Dictionary, Johnson ‘‘ read 
his authorities, at least in large part, first,’’ deserves to be further debated. 
I am not sure that Wimsatt is wholly fair to Sledd and Kolb, but his essay 
is one of the most stimulating in the volume. ‘‘Dr. Johnson as Bibliographer 
and Book Collector,’’ by E. L. McAdam, deals with the extent of Johnson’s 
‘*technical knowledge of the history of printing [and] of books which were 
milestones in that history’’ and claims that he knew ‘‘about’’ as much as any 
Englishman of his day. Although a good deal has been written about John- 
son’s practice in revision, it is curious that the one case in which his version 
ean be laid beside the original text of a poem by a friend has never been 
subjected to scrutiny. The poem is by Hannah More, and in ‘‘ ‘We Fell 
upon Sir Eldred’ ’’ Herman W. Liebert makes good this deficiency. W. R. 
Keast argues that Johnson was more interested in history than has often 
been supposed. In spite of his neglect of Gibbon and Hume (Keast points 
out) a remarkable number of historical works were found in Johnson’s 
library when he died, while he himself had projected more than one excursion 
into history. What interested him was anything that seemed to contribute 
to ‘‘the history of the progress of the human mind.’’ ‘‘The Making of The 
Life of Pope,’’ by Frederick W. Hilles, is an outstanding contribution. By 
making use of Johnson’s notes, a manuscript and a set of corrected proof- 
sheets Hilles is able to throw light on a number of important aspects of 
the Life. After dealing with the date of composition, he considers Johnson’s 
use of oral authorities and then passes to the use he made of Ruffhead’s Life. 
His reliance on Ruffhead in the biographical section is shown to be very 
considerable, while there is also a closer relation between Johnson’s critical 
remarks and those of Ruffhead and Warton than had previously been supposed. 
Here Hilles supplements and corrects Boyce’s important article in RES, 
January 1954. In the later pages of his essay he deals with Johnson’s 
corrections in proof and with the help afforded him by John Nichols. In the 
other new essays Sir Sidney Roberts surveys some parodies of Johnson in an 
amusing article, while Miss Joyce Hemlow draws on published and unpublished 
material to give an admirably vivid picture of Johnson’s relations with the 
younger Burneys. It is pleasant to be reminded of Mr. Cator, that patron 
saint of book reviewers, with his eternally frustrated desire to have his say 
on Johnson’s Life of Lyttelton. 

The reprinted essays must be dealt with even more summarily. W. S. 
Lewis reminds us of the Thames sculler who told Johnson that he would 
give all he had to learn about the Argonauts, John Butt most illuminatingly 
discusses ‘‘ Johnson’s Practice in the Poetical Imitation,’’ Robert F. Metzdorf 
writes on the brief stage-history of Irene, while Gwin J. Kolb shows that the 
‘*Dissertation on the Art of Flying’’ in Rasselas bears the influence of the 
Mathematical Magick of John Wilkins. In ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Spectacles’’ 
M. H. Abrams briefly considers Johnson’s attitude to metaphor and to metre, 
while James L. Clifford argues convincingly that a biographer must have the 
courage, once he has mastered all the available facts, to interpret Johnson’s 
life as a whole, using his judgment to guide him where the evidence is con- 
flicting or insufficient. Four other articles deal with biographical matters: 
Maurice J. Quinlan demonstrates that Johnson and Franklin were in the 
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same small company one day in 1760; Donald and Mary Hyde make it clear 
that Johnson at one time intended to remarry, though it seems unlikely that he 
fixed on any particular woman; Frederick A. Pottle deals with ‘‘The Dark 
Hints of Sir John Hawkins and Boswell’’ on the subject of Johnson’s feelings 
of guilt about sexual irregularities; while James M. Osborn writes interestingly 
on ~ Dr. Johnson and the Contrary Converts’’—James Compton and John 
Walker. 

Although they are already well known, two of the reprinted essays deserve 
a special welcome: Nichol Smith’s ‘‘Johnson’s Poems’’ and Bertrand H. 
Bronson ’s conflated article ‘‘ Personification Reconsidered.’’ This latter, with 
its admirable insistence that generality was as exciting to certain of the poets 
of the eighteenth century as particularity was to some of their successors, 
should be made compulsory reading for students of the period. One disagree- 
ment, however: in the lines 

Time was, like thee they Life possest, 

And Time shall be, that thou shalt Rest 
from Parnell’s ‘‘Night-Piece on Death,’’ I am not persuaded that the last 
word is a noun. It seems more likely that the capital in the first edition is 
a mistake, rightly corrected in subsequent printings—IAN JACK. 


Johnson, J. W. ‘‘Rasselas and His Ancestors.’’ N&Q, cciv (1959), 
185-88. 
Prior’s Solomon and Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia both led Johnson 
back to Ecclesiastes. 


Johnson, Samuel. Diaries, Prayers, and Annals. Edited by E. L. 
McAdam, Jr. with Donald and Mary Hyde. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
Xxxvill, 331-33. 

Rev. by C. Colleer Abbott in Listener, Lx1, 643; by Fredson Bowers with 
emphasis on textual difficulties in JEGP, ivi, 132-37; by Maurice J. Quinlan 
in MLQ, xx, 287-88; by W. W. Robson in Spectator, Jan. 2, p. 22; by T. J. B. 
Spencer in MLR, tiv, 597-98; in front art. in TLS, March 6, pp. 121-22. See 
R. W. Chapman, H. A. Harris, and reviewer, corr. in TLS, March 13, p. 145; 
D. M. Low, reviewer, and F. L. Lucas, March 20, p. 161. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784: Celebrations in Birmingham of 
the 250th Anniversary of His Birth. An Exhibition of Books, 
Manuscripts, Views and Portraits Arranged Jointly by the 
Reference Library and the Museum and Art Gallery, 14th 
September to 4th October 1959 in Museum and Art Gallery. 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, 1959. Pp. [2], 28. 


Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (1709-1784). An Exhibition of First Edi- 
tions, Manuscripts, Letters, and Portraits to Commemorate 
the 250th Anniversary of his Birth, and the 200th Anniversary 
of the Publication of his ‘‘ Rasselas.’’ New York: The Pierpont 
Morgan Library, 1959. 125 items; 7 faesimiles. 


Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘Johnson and Gray: A Study in Literary 
Antagonism.’’ MP, tyr (1959), 2438-53. 


Kenney, William. ‘‘Rasselas and the Theme of Diversification.’’ 
PQ, xxxvit (1959), 84-89. 

Interprets the tale as showing that while happiness can never be solid or 
permanent, a man’s best chance of attaining some measure of it is to 
‘*diversify his activities in such a way that both satiety and its consequent 
withdrawal into an unhealthy solitude can be avoided.’’ The main incidents 
develop the theme of controlled diversification, and the return to the Happy 
Valley at the end —_— that ‘‘union of the novel with the familiar’’ which 
has been the chief lesson of the prince’s travels. Although these ideas are 
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certainly Johnsonian, Kenney’s interpretation leaves the story a pretty tame 
affair, a picture of the moral life with few risks and little of either comedy 
or tragedy.—HoyT TROWBRIDGE. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘Johnson Echoes Dryden.’’ MIN, txxiv (1959), 


212-13. 
Vanity of Human Wishes, ll. 297-98, and Dryden’s State of Innocence. 


Kolb, Gwin J. ‘‘Notes on Four Letters by Dr. Johnson: Addenda 
to Chapman’s Edition.’’ PQ, xxxvm1 (1959), 379-83. 

A letter of June 2, 1777 to Mrs. Thrale (Chapman, m1, 174) is printed com- 
plete for the first time. A letter of Sept. 9, 1780 to the Viscountess Southwell 
(Chapman, U1, 402-03) is printed from ms. There are comments on two letters 
now lost, one to Catherine Talbot (? January, 1756) and one to a Steward of 
Trinity College Dublin of unknown date. 


McHenry, Lawrence C., Jr. ‘‘Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Medical 
Biographies.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine, x1v (1959), 
298-310. 

Brief summaries; suggests that the biography of Oribasius in Robert 

James’s Medical Dictionary (1743) be added to Hazen’s attributions (Bulletin 

of the History of Medicine, tv [1936], 455-65). 


Morgan, H. A. ‘‘Johnson’s Life of Savage.’’ Contemporary Review, 
excv (1959), 38-41. 


A popular article. 


Nuttall, Geoffrey F. ‘‘Johnson’s Fighting Septuagint.’’ Corr. in 


TLS, March 27, 1959, p. 177. 
New College Library, London, has the 1597 Septuagint ‘‘with which Johnson 
is believed to have knocked down Osborne the bookseller.’’ 


‘‘Proper Prancings.’’ Leading art. in TLS, Sept. 18, 1959, p. 531. 


On the celebrations of Johnson’s 250th anniversary. 


Radcliffe, [Lord]. ‘‘Dr. Johnson in Birmingham.’’ Corr. in TLS, 
June 26, 1959, p. 385. 


Account of celebrations for the 250th anniversary of his birth. 


Sherbo, Arthur. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (5): The Uses 
and Abuses of Internal Evidence.’’ Bulletin of the New York 
Public Inbrary, uxim (1959), 5-22. 

Claims for Johnson ‘‘An Essay on Elegies,’’ Universal Museum and Com- 
plete Magazine, 11 (1767), 142-43. See also Ephim G. Fogel, ‘‘The Case for 
Internal Evidence (8): Salmons in Both, or Some Caveats for Canonical 
Scholars,’’ in the same volume of the Bulletin, pp. 223-36, 292-308; and 
Sherbo’s reply, pp. 367-71. 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘Rasselas Returns—To What?’’ PQ, xxxvim 
(1959), 383-84. 


Rasselas returns to Abissinia but is forever barred from the Happy Valley. 


Wahba, Magdi (ed.). Bicentenary Essays on Rasselas. (Supplement 
to Cairo Studies in English.) [Cairo: S. O. P. Press], 1959. 
Pp. 124; 4 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 11, p. 520. 

This volume, which, together with its pendant work, ‘‘an Arabic translation 
of Rasselas by Kamel el Mohandes and Magdi Wahba,’’ evinces the continuing 
appeal of Johnson’s ‘‘little book,’’ contains twelve essays by persons from 
several different countries and with widely varying points of view. 
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Five contributors, holding posts at English and American universities, are 
more or less familiar names to the readers of this Bibliography. In ‘‘Some 
Remarks on Candide and Rasselas’’ (pp. 7-14), James L. Clifford presents 
useful facts concerning the composition of both works, the English translation 
of the first, and the publication and French translation of the second; and 
then compares and contrasts the two tales in an eminently sensible manner. 
It may be noted in passing that a passage in Correspondance littéraire, phil- 
osophique, et critique par Grimm, Diderot, Raynal, Meister, etc. (Paris, 1878 
[IV, 231]) supplies additional information about, and reaction to, the French 
translation of Rasselas. The entry, dated April, 1760, records the publication 
of the first edition of the translation; an editorial footnote adds the fact that 
later editions appeared in 1768 and 1788. Comment on the translation reads 
as follows: ‘‘Le traducteur dans sa préface assure que ce Rasselas est le pen- 
dant du Candide de M. de Voltaire. Mais, n’en déplaise 4 M™* Belot, tout le 
monde a trouvé le Candide francais trés-gai et trés-original, et le prétendu 
Candide anglais, ennuyeux et détestable.’’ 

In the second paper by an American scholar, an engrossing piece entitled 
‘*Grand Cairo and Philadelphia’’ (pp. 75-80), Robert F. Metzdorf identifies 
the original (in Volume XII of John Newbery’s World Displayed) to the 
first American edition (1768) of Rasselas and speculates suggestively con- 
cerning the identity of the engraver who copied the plate for the publisher 
Robert Bell. The last contribution by an American academic, John Robert 
Moore’s ‘‘Rasselas in Retrospect’’ (pp. 81-84), might be called more ap- 
propriately ‘‘ How I Came to Know Rasselas and Other Books’’; in it Professor 
Moore draws on personal reminiscences to explain his admiration both for 
Johnson’s own work and for Johnson’s three favorites, Don Quixote, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Robinson Crusoe. 

The first of two articles by English scholars, C. J. Rawson’s ‘‘The Con- 
tinuation of Rasselas’’ (pp. 85-95), argues persuasively that Ellis Cornelia 
Knight’s Dinarbas (1790) ‘‘is interesting and pleasant enough in itself to 
deserve resuscitation’’; ‘‘while the author was attempting a philosophical 
conte supplementary to Johnson’s,’’ Mr. Rawson declares, ‘‘she found herself 
composing ... an adventure story with a conventional ‘oriental’ setting and... 
all the accoutrements of ‘sensibility’ which the novel-form had been acquiring 
throughout the eighteenth century.’’ In the second essay, ‘‘Time in Rasselas’’ 
(pp. 97-103), Geoffrey Tillotson discusses ‘‘temporal particulars’’ in the 
apologue as signs of Johnson’s belief that ‘‘the worth of human life is to be 
measured ... by how time has been used.’’ Professor Tillotson’s paper con- 
tains some perceptive remarks on the relationship between time and human 
happiness in Rasselas, but its general effect is weakened by one grossly in- 
accurate sentence and by several other dubious or misleading assertions. We are 
told that early in the story ‘‘ Rasselas has recourse to his old tutor, Imlac..., 
and it is he who suggests that Rasselas makes [sic] what come to be called 
‘experiments upon life’ . . . and that he seeks [sic] out the miseries of the 
world so as to ‘know how to value [his] present state.’’’ Professor Tillotson 
has nodded three times. The old tutor, whose name is never given, is certainly 
not the poet Imlac. Far from having ‘‘recourse’’ to the instructor, Rasselas, 
according to the text, ‘‘was not very willing to afford’’ the old man ‘‘an op- 
portunity of conference’’; on seeing ‘‘his persuer at his side,’’ the prince 
‘‘invited him to sit down’’ because he was ‘‘unwilling to offend a man whom 
he had once reverenced and still loved.’’ Instead of suggesting that Rasselas 
make ‘‘experiments upon life,’’ the tutor says only: ‘‘Sir ... if you had 
seen the miseries of the world you would know how to value your present 
state.’’ Later Professor Tillotson, after rightly declaring that, in Johnson’s 
opinion, permanent happiness is impossible for a thinking being, adds: 
‘*To be happy men must surrender their claim to be rational. . . .’’ Re 
membering both the astronomer in Rasselas and the passage about the ‘‘happi- 
ness of madmen’’ in Johnson’s review (1757) of Jenyns’ Free Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil, however, one must conclude that for Johnson 
the phrase ‘‘irrational human happiness’’ would probably be a contradiction in 
terms. Again, near the end of his essay, Professor Tillotson exceeds the 
evidence when he asserts flatly: ‘‘The party returns to the happy valley’’; 
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as Professor Sherburn has recently pointed out (PQ, xxxvulI [1959], 383-84), 
the conclusion of the work states merely that the travelers ‘‘resolved . . . to 
return to Abissinia’’ (my italics). Moreover, since for the royal prisoners com- 
plete freedom from labor of any sort is a marked feature of life in the Happy 
Valley, it is searcely accurate to say, as Professor Tillotson does, that Rasselas 
‘‘return[s] and reassume[s] the duties which he had found so boring.’’ 

Four Egyptian scholars and one Italian contributed another five essays 
to the anniversary volume. A loosely organized, almost rambling set of 
‘*Remarks on a Second Reading of Rasselas’’ (pp. 15-20), by Dina Abdul- 
Hamid al Aoun, ‘‘Sometime Lecturer in English’’ at the University of Cairo, 
attempts, among other things, to relate the instruction of Rasselas to earlier 
and later notions regarding the education of European and English princes; 
despite an occasional apergu and the author’s obvious esteem for Johnson, 
the paper throws no real new light on the tale. In the second article (‘‘ Rasselas 
and Vathek’’ [pp. 51-57]) by an Egyptian, Fatma Moussa Mahmoud, Lec- 
turer in English at the University of Cairo, describes briefly the vogue of 
the oriental tale during the eighteenth century, recounts the composition of 
Rasselas and Vathek, and argues—inconclusively, I think—the ‘‘influence’’ 
of Johnson’s book ‘‘on Beckford’s youthful production.’’ ‘‘Rasselas and 
Some Mediaeval Ancillaries’’ (pp. 59-73), by Mahmoud Manzalaoui, Lecturer 
in English at the University of Alexandria, compares Johnson’s apologue and 
‘‘the mediaeval tradition’’ in relation to ‘‘the function of the religious 
opinion of a lay author in a secular work,’’ ‘‘the traditional relationship of 
prince and tutor in the quest for wisdom,’’ and ‘‘the use of exotic settings 
in gnomic works which consider the human predicament in universal terms.’’ 
Dr. Manzalaoui’s essay contains a mixture of stimulating observations and 
questionable statements; on balance, I continue to be skeptical of the value 
of discussing Rasselas in the context of ‘‘the pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta 
secretorum’’ and ‘‘the vast theological romance, or rather, novel, Blanquerna, 
written around 1285 by Ramon Lull, the Catalan mystic.’’ In the last paper 
(‘‘A Note on the Manner of Concluding in Rasselas’’ [pp. 105-10]) by an 
Egyptian, Magdi Wahba, editor of the volume and also Lecturer in English 
at the University of Cairo, argues tellingly that the final chapter of the book 
‘<fulfils a number of purposes inherent in the very fabric of the narrative.’’ 
Finally, the longest (pp. 31-49) of the twelve articles, by Agostino Lombardo, 
Professor of English at the University of Bari, successively analyzes ‘‘The 
Importance of Imlac’’ ‘‘as Johnson’s spokesman,’’ ‘‘Rasselas’ guide,’’ 
‘*a means by which irony can be thrown on Rasselas and on his quest,’’ and 
as an independent creation. The essay ably proves the multiplicity of func- 
tions performed by the famous character and thus increases our understanding 
of Johnson’s skill and power as a writer. On the other hand, Professor Lom- 
bardo’s insistence on the pervasive identity of Imlac and Johnson and his 
description of the poet as ‘‘the true’’—and tragic—‘‘hero of Rasselas’’ 
produce, so it seems to me, more confusion than illumination. 

The two remaining papers in the volume were contributed by laymen who 
admire Johnson’s works, especially Rasselas. Louis E. Goodyear, ‘‘ Senior 
Counsel, The Arabian American Oil Company, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia,’’ 
treating the journey of the royal party from the Happy Valley to Cairo 
as a real trip undertaken in the eighteenth century, comments on the routes 
followed by the travelers, their food and resting-places, modes of transportation, 
ete.; his remarks (entitled ‘‘Rasselas’ Journey from Amhara to Cairo Viewed 
from Arabia’’ [pp. 21-29]) are interesting and informative, but they tell 
us little about Rasselas. The last essay, by Nedd Willard, ‘‘Secretary 
General of the Federation of French Alliance in the United States,’’ seeks 
‘*to demonstrate that two of the most important sources [the Arabian Nights 
and Persian Tales] of Zadig were used by Johnson in writing Rasselas, 
and that there are many striking similarities in theme and philosophy between 
these two works.’’ Actually, however, Mr. Willard refers only incidentally, 
by way of Georges Ascoli’s edition (1929) of Zadig, to Voltaire’s borrowings 
from the Arabian Nights; and he makes not the slightest effort to prove 
Johnson’s indebtedness to the same collection, although at the end of his 
discussion he says, quite inexplicably, that ‘‘a common use of Persian Tales 
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and Arabian Nights . . . unites Johnson and Voltaire.’’ In attempting to 
show Johnson ’s reliance on the Persian Tales, Mr. Willard, as he acknowledges, 
is following the lead of Professor Tillotson (in TLS, Nov. 16, 1935, p. 534). 
But, in Professor Clifford’s words (p. 8), ‘‘there is no need to search for 
foreign influences to explain [the] choice of topic’’ in Rasselas, which in- 
disputably reflects Johnson’s own views and which closely resembles The 
Vanity of Human Wishes and Nos. 204-05 of the Rambler. Furthermore, to 
repeat what I pointed out several years ago (PMLA, uxvi [1951], 698-717), 
neither the date nor the extent of Johnson’s acquaintance with the Persian 
Tales has been established. One wonders whether Mr. Willard, if he were 
a member of a jury hearing charges of plagiarism against Johnson, would 
be prepared to vote yes merely on the basis of the evidence presented in his 
paper. The concluding section of the essay (‘‘Zadig and Rasselas Considered’’ 
[pp. 111-23]) contains, along with some mistaken interpretations, a number 
of sound comments on the likenesses and differences between Rasselas and 
Zadig.—GwIn J. KOLs. 


Watt, Ian. ‘‘Dr. Samuel Johnson after 250 Years.’’ Listener, Lxu 


(1959), 476-79. 
BBC talk. 


John Joyne 


Joyne, John. A Journal (1769). Edited, with an Introduction by 
R. E. Hughes. (Augustan Reprint Society, Publication Number 
75.) Los Angeles: Clark Memorial Library, University of 
California, 1959. Pp. iv + 41. 


‘« Junius’’ 
(See Edward Gibbon) 


George Granville, Lord Lansdowne 


Cameron, W. J. ‘‘George Granville and the ‘Remaines’ of Aphra 
Behn.’’ N&Q, cciv (1959), 88-92. 
Analysis of the collection of poems printed with the anonymous History of 
Adolphus (1691). 


William Law 
(See Armytage in Section III above) 


Sir Roger L’Estrange 


Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘‘A Letter of Sir Roger L’Estrange.’’ 
Special art. in TLS, March 13, 1959, p. 152. 
Letter of Dec. 31, 1701, to his great-nephew, Sir Nicholas L’Estrange, with 
draft of Sir Nicholas’s reply. 


Matthew Gregory Lewis 


Guthke, Karl S. Englische Vorromantik und deutscher Sturm und 
Drang. M. G. Lewis Stellung in der Geschichte der deutsch- 
englischen Literaturbeziehungen. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 334. 

Rev. by R. Ayrault in Etudes germaniques, xiv, 67-68; by Raymond Im- 
merwahr in MLQ, xx, 395-98; by Horst Oppel in Anglia, Lxxvil, 242-44; by 

Lawrence M. Price in Comparatwe Literature, x1, 281-85; by Teut Riese in 

Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, XL, 211-12. 
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John Locke 


(See also Burkill and Roshwald in Section III above 
and Alexander Pope) 


Bonno, Gabriel. ‘‘Locke et son traducteur francais Pierre Coste, 
avec huit lettres inédites de Coste 4 Locke.’’ Revue de littérature 
comparée, xxxu (1959), 161-79. 


Brogan, A. P. ‘‘John Locke and Utilitarianism.’’ Ethics, ux1x 
(1959), 79-93. 


Cowen, David L. ‘‘Comments on Dr. Romanell’s Article on Locke 
and Sydenham.’’ Bulletin of the History of Medicine, xxxm 
(1959), 173-80. 

Cf. PQ, xxxvill, 335. 

Cranston, Maurice. John Locke: A Biography. 1957. Cf. PQ, 
XXXVI, 342; xxxvul, 335. 

Rev. by Philip Abrams (‘‘The Locke Myth’’) in Past ¢ Present, No. 15 
(April, 1959), pp. 87-90; (with other works) by Peter Gay in William and 
—— 3rd ser., XVI, 276-78; by Robert C. Whittemore in Personalist, 
XL, (/U-/1, 

Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘Landmarks of Political Thought: ‘Two 
Treatises of Civil Government.’ ’’ Listener, Lxm (1959), 866-67. 


Dawson, Edward E. ‘‘Locke on Number and Infinity.’’ Philosophi- 
cal Quarterly, rx (1959), 302-08. 

Dewhurst, Kenneth. ‘‘Sydenham’s Original Treatise on Smallpox, 
with a Preface, and Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury, by 
John Locke.’’ Medical History, m1 (1959), 278-302. 


Gates, Warren. ‘‘The Abbé Du Bos: A Harbinger of Locke in 
France?’’ French Review, xxx (1959), 172-74. 

Locke was popularized more than ten years earlier by Jean-Marie LeClerc. 
Ein Brief iiber Toleranz. Translated and edited by Julius Ebbing- 

haus. Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1957. Pp. lxiii + 135. 

‘*Contains English text with parallel German translation, explanatory notes, 
and an introduction discussing the historical situation in which Locke’s work 
appeared, its leading doctrines, and its importance in the toleration con- 
troversy.’’ 

Long, P{hilip]. A Summary Catalogue of the Lovelace Collection 
of the Library of John Locke in the Bodleian Library. (Oxford 
Bibliographical Society Publications, new series, VIII.) Oxford 
Bibliographical Society, c/o Bodleian Library, 1959. Pp. xii 

64. 
Rev. in TLS, July 24, p. 440. 


Henry Mackenzie 
(See Eraimetsa in Section VI below) 


James Macpherson 


Todd, William B. ‘‘Macpherson’s Fingal and Temora.’’ Book 


Collector, vi (1959), 429-30. 
Bibliographical note, drawing upon entries in the ledger of William Strahan. 
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Bernard Mandeville 


Young, James Dean. ‘‘Mandeville: A Popularizer of Hobbes.’’ 


MLN, uxxiv (1959), 10-13. 
Claims that Mandeville’s ‘‘ popularization of Hobbes stopped with the ethics, 
for he is inaccurate in the logical extension of the ethics into politics.’’ 


Andrew Marvell 
Allen, D. C. ‘‘Love in a Grave.’’ MLN, uxxiv (1959), 485-86. 


Touches on Marvell. 


Allentuck, Marcia E. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Pool of Air.’’’ MIN, uxxtv 
(1959), 587-89. 


Explication of a couplet in ‘‘The Mower against Gardens.’’ 


Bain, Carl E. ‘‘The Latin Poetry of Andrew Marvell.’’ PQ, 
xxxvill (1959), 436-49. 


Carroll, John J. ‘‘The Sun and the Lovers in ‘To His Coy 
Mistress.’ ’’ MLN, txxiv (1959), 4-7. 


The phoenix myth in the imagery of the concluding verses. 


Coolidge, John S. ‘‘Martin Marprelate, Marvell, and Decorum 
Personae as a Satirical Theme.’’ PMLA, Lxxriv (1959), 526-32. 


Corder, Jim. ‘‘Marvell and Nature.’’ N&Q, cctv (1959), 58-61. 
Contrary to some modern analyses, ‘‘ ‘free nature’ undefaced by art is not 
always the nature most clearly revealed and admired in Marvell’s poetry.’’ 


Dodds, M. H. ‘‘Rowland Watkins and Andrew Marvell.’’ N&Q, 


ccrv (1959), 234-35. 
Reply to Robin Skelton’s note (cf. PQ, xxxvill, 337); argues a common 
source in The Song of Solomon rather than a borrowing by Marvell. 


Dunean-Jones, E. E. ‘‘Marvell, Johnson, and the First Sunset.’’ 
Corr. in TLS, April 3, 1959, p. 193. 


‘The First Anniversary of the Government under O.C.’’ and Rasselas, chap. 
XXXV, both draw on Lucretius, V, 973-76, and Statius Thebaid, IV, 282-84. 


Fogel, Ephim G. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (8) : Salmons in 
Both, or Some Caveats for Canonical Scholars.’’ Bulletin of the 


New York Public Library, ux (1959), 223-36, 292-308. 
Criticism of an article by George de F. Lord attributing second and third 
Advice to a Painter to Marvell (cf. PQ, Xxxvill, 327). See also Lord’s reply in 
the same volume of the Bulletin, pp. 355-66. 


Hill, Christopher. ‘‘Andrew Marvell and the Good Old Cause.’’ 
Mainstream, xm (1959), 1-27. 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Marvell and ‘the two learned brothers of St. 


Marthe.’ ’’ PQ, xxxvin (1959), 450-58. 
The twin brothers Gaucher (1571-1650) and Louis (1571-1656) de Sainte- 
Marthe mentioned by Marvell in Part II of The Rehearsall Transpros’d. 


Poggioli, Renato. ‘‘The Pastoral of the Self.’’ Daedalus, Lxxxvui 


(1959), 686-99. 
Pp. 693-98 discuss Marvell’s ‘‘The Garden.’’ 
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Robbins, Caroline. ‘‘Marvell to Sir Henry Thompson.’’ Corr. in 


TLS, March 20, 1959, p. 161. 
Letter of Nov. 14, 1676, in Huntington Library, discusses Bacon’s rebellion 
and furnishes some London social gossip. 


Rgstvig, Maren-Sofie. ‘‘ Andrew Marvell’s ‘The Garden’: A Her- 
metic Poem.’’ English Studies, xi (1959), 65-76. 


Schmitter, Dean Morgan. ‘‘Marvell’s ‘Treasurer.’’’ N&Q, cciv 
(1959), 263-64. 
Argues that an allusion to ‘‘the Treasurer Coke’’ in Marvell’s letters is to 
the Lord Treasurer, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby. 


Sharrock, Roger. ‘‘The Date of Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mistress.’ ’’ 
Corr. in TLS, Jan. 16, 1959, p. 33. 
Despite E. E. Duncan-Jones, Dec. 5, 1958, p. 705, Sharrock prefers 1653 
for which he had argued Oct. 31, 1958, p. 625. 


Wall, L. N. ‘‘Marvell’s Friends in the City.’’ N&Q, cctv (1959), 
204-07. 
History of the London banking firm of Thompson, Nelthorpe & Co., associated 
with Marvell. 


George Meriton 


Meriton, George. A Yorkshire Dialogue (1683). Edited by A. C. 
Cawley. (Yorkshire Dialect Society Reprint II.) Yorkshire 
Dialect Society, 1959. Pp. 32. 


Joseph Milner 


Walsh, J. D. ‘‘Joseph Milner’s Evangelical Church History.’’ 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History, x (1959), 174-87. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 


Jacobs, Elijah L. ‘‘The Amiable Lady Mary.’’ South Atlantic 


Quarterly, Lv (1959), 381-92. 

Could this essay be a hoax? It sounds like William Lisle Bowles in his 
notorious judgment of Pope. Lady Mary and Pope are pitted against each 
other, with this conclusion: ‘‘He was the little man who liked to bowl the 
big ones over. But Lady Mary was ready, willing, and able to stoop a bit and 
spit in his red little eye.’’ But no; the starting point is a ‘‘recent biogra- 
shy **—belonsiy Lewis Gibbs’ The Admirable 'y Mary (1949). [Cf. PQ, 
XXIx, 288.] Surely any one writing today on Pope and Lady Mary would 
be expected to consult the scholarly work on these figures which has appeared 
during the last decade, but this has apparently not been done by Jacobs. His 
piece is nothing more than stale literary journalism. 

Among the factual errors are these: Richard Savage was not a friend of 
Lady Mary’s; her exact editorial share in Fielding’s Love in Several Masques 
is unknown; ‘‘To Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’’ is not by Pope; the Court 
Poems preface says the poems were found in a ‘‘Pocket-Book,’’ which is 
different from ‘‘a lady’s handbag’’; the ‘‘Capon’s Tale’’ is not by Swift; 
A Pop upon Pope was not the occasion for Arbuthnot’s services as peace- 
maker; and ‘‘The Lover’’ was not addressed to Lord Hervey. 


—ROoBERT HALSBAND. 


Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle 


Gagen, Jean. ‘‘Honor and Fame in the Works of the Duchess of 
Newcastle.’’ SP, tv1 (1959), 519-38. 
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Sir Isaac Newton 


(See also Buchdahl, Cantelli, and Graubard 
in Section III above) 


Boas, Marie, and A. Rupert Hall. ‘‘Newton’s Chemical Experi- 
ments.’’ Archives internationales d’histoire des sciences, XI 
(1958), 113-52. 


Boas, Marie, and A. Rupert Hall. ‘‘Newton’s Electric Spirit: 
Four Oddities.’’ Isis, L (1959), 473-76. 


Boas, Marie, and Rupert Hall. ‘‘Newton’s ‘Mechanical Prin- 
ciples.’ ’’ JHI, xx (1959), 167-78. 

Very technical article: ‘‘the link between the two levels of Newtonian 
science—the speculative and the mathematical—existed in the mechanical 
philosophy, in those ideas of the structure of matter and the nature of 
phenomena which to Newton were of universal validity.’’ 

Cohen, I. Bernard. Franklin and Newton. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 387; 


xxxvul, 344. 
Rev. by G. Burniston Brown in Annals of Science, xm (1957), 201-03. 


Cohen, I. Bernard. ‘‘ Versions of Isaac Newton’s First Published 
Paper. With Remarks on the Question of Whether Newton 
Planned to Publish an Edition of His Early Papers on Light 
and Color.’’ Archives internationales d’histotre des sciences, x1 
(1958), 357-75. 

Newton’s contribution on ‘‘ Light and Colors’’ to the Philosophical Trans- 

actions, Feb. 19, 1671/2. 


David, Florence N. ‘‘Mr Newton, Mr Pepys & Dyse: A Historical 
Note.’’ Annals of Science, xm (1957), 137-47. 
Pepys’ queries about dice and Newton’s answers as contributions to the 
theory of probability. 
Hall, A. Rupert. ‘‘Correcting the Principia.’”’ Osiris, xm (1958), 
291-326. 
‘«The object of this paper ... is to examine the emendations made in that 
of [the Principia] which is in some sense of greatest mathematical 
interest, and which was most subjected to criticism by NEwToN’s contem- 
poraries—the first four sections of Book II.’’ 


Huxley, G. L. ‘‘Two Newtonian Studies.’’ Harvard Library 
Bulletin, xm (1959), 348-61. 

Newton’s Boyhood Interests; Newton and Greek Geometry. 

The Correspondence of Isaac Newton. Vol. I: 1661-1675. Edited 
by H. W. Turnbull. Cambridge University Press for the 
Royal Society, 1959. Pp. xxxix + 468; 6 plates. 

Rev. by J. D. Bernal in Listener, Lx11, 989-90; in TLS, Dec. 18, p. 745, and 
discussed in leading art., ‘‘ Newton in Uniform,’’ p. 741. 

Isaac Newton’s Papers & Letters on Natural Philosophy and 
Related Documents. Edited by I. Bernard Cohen. 1958. Cf. 
PQ, xxxvm, 339. 

Rev. by William H. Goetzmann in William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 
xvi, 279-80; by A. R. Hall in Isis, L, 178-79; by R. Hooykaas in Archives 
internationales d’histoire des sciences, X1 (1958), 411-14; by M. A. Hoskin in 
Nature, cuxxxIv, 1750-51; by Dirk J. Struik in Science g Society, xxiu, 
279-82. 
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Toulmin, Stephen. ‘‘Criticism in the History of Science: Newton 
on Absolute Space, Time, and Motion.’’ Philosophical Review, 
Lxvi (1959), 1-29, 203-27. 


Frederick, Lord North 
Smith, Charles Daniel. ‘‘The British Orators, VI: Lord North’s 
Posture of Defense.’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, xiv (1959), 
29-38. 


Roger North 


Ketton-Cremer, R. W. ‘‘Roger North.’’ Essays and Studies, new 
ser., x11 (1959), 73-86. 


General discussion of North and his Lives. 


Roger North on Music. Being a Selection from His Essays Written 
during the Years c. 1695-1728. Transcribed from the Manu- 
scripts and Edited by John Wilson. London: Novello, 1959. 
Pp. xxviii + 372; 9 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 20, p. 672. See John Wilson, corr. in TLS, Dec. 4, p. 709, 
for two factual corrections to review. 


Schwoerer, Lois Green. ‘‘Roger North and His Notes on Legal 
Education.’’ HLQ, xxu (1959), 323-43. 


George Ogle 
(See Alexander Pope) 


Thomas Otway 


McBurney, William H. ‘‘Otway’s Tragic Muse Debauched: Sensu- 
ality in Venice Preserv’d.’’ JEGP, tvm (1959), 380-99. 


Thomas Paine 


(See also Roshwald in Section III above and 
Friederich in Section IV) 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen. Man of Reason: The Infe of Thomas Paine. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lippincott, 1959. Pp. 348. 


Arnold, Hans. ‘‘Die Aufnahme von Thomas Paines Schriften in 
Deutschland.’’ PMLA, uxxiv (1959), 365-86. 


Woliheim, Richard. ‘‘The Rights of Paine.’’ Spectator, April 10, 
1959, pp. 522-23. 


Review art. on new Everyman’s Library edition of the Rights of Man. 
Thomas Parnell 
(See Joseph Addison, Oliver Goldsmith, and Alexander Pope) 


Samuel Pepys 


(See also Carter-Wolfe in Section I above 
and Sir Isaac Newton) 
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Wilson, John Harold. The Private Life of Mr. Pepys. New York: 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1959. Pp. [ii] + 249. 

Principal emphasis is on the period of the diary. Mr. Wilson Faget 
without sensationalism and does not come as close to the forbidden pages 
of the diary as does the first volume of Arthur Bryant’s Samuel Pepys (Cam- 
bridge, 1933). This book, like Cecil Abernethy, Mr. Pepys of Seething Lane 
(New York, 1956), and J. Cleugh, The Amorous Master Pepys (London, 1958), 
shows that Pepys is still a figure to be exploited. 


Thomas Percy 


Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘‘A Sense of the Past.’’ Sewanee Review, 
Lxvil (1959), 145-55. 
Review art. based on Vols. I-V of The Percy Letters (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1944-1957). 
Brooks, Cleanth. ‘‘The Country Parson as Research Scholar: 
Thomas Perey, 1760-1770.’’ PBSA, tm (1959), 219-39. 


The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Evan Evans. Edited by 
Aneirin Lewis. 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvn, 346-47 ; xxxvim, 340. 
Rev. by Bertrand H. Bronson in review art. listed above; by Cecil Price 
in RES, new ser., X, 417-18. 
Mason, J. F. A. ‘‘Bishop Perey’s Account of His Own Education.’’ 
N&Q, ccrv (1959), 404-08. 
Reproduced from BM Add. MS. 32,326, with some account of Bridgnorth 
Free School and Newport School. 


Schwarz, Alfred. ‘‘Thomas Perey at the Duke of York’s Private 


Theatre.’’ Bulletin of the New York Public Library, uxm 


(1959), 393-98. 
Letter to his wife, June 20, 1767 (BM Add. MS. 39,547), describing 
performance of Jane Shore in which the Duke acted Hastings. 


Ambrose Philips 
(See also Thomas D’Urfey) 


Parnell, Paul E. ‘‘The Distrest Mother, Ambrose Philips’ Morality 
Play.’’ Comparative Literature, x1 (1959), 111-23. 


Analysis of Philips’ changes in Racine’s Andromaque to achieve his purposes: 
‘fa desire to improve morals, a belief in middle-class virtue, and an opposition 
to pure formalism.’’ 


Edward Phillips 


Howarth, R. G. ‘‘Edward Phillips’s ‘Compendiosa Enumeratio 
Poetarum.’ ’’ MER, tiv (1959), 321-28. 
Reprints the Latin catalogue of poets (basis of the later Theatrum poetarum 
anglicanorum, 1675) that was appended to the 1669 edition of J. Buchler’s 
Thesaurus. 


William Pomfret 


Bowden, Edwin T. ‘‘Benjamin Church’s Choice and American 
Colonial Poetry.’’ New England Quarterly, xxxn (1959), 170-84. 


The influence of Pomfret’s Choice on American poetry, particularly on 
Church’s Choice, 1757. 
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Alexander Pope 


(See also Pollard and Wasserman in Section IV above; 
Thomas D’Urfey, Sir Samuel Garth, and David Hume) 


Blum, Margaret Morton. ‘‘ Allen Tate’s ‘Mr. Pope’: A Reading.’’ 


MLN, utxxiv (1959), 706-08. 
Analysis of the title-poem of Tate’s Mr. Pope and Other Poems (1928). 


Brower, Reuben Arthur. Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 368. 
Rev. (snippily) by F. W. Bateson in Spectator, Nov. 13, p. 676; by Donald 
Davie in New Statesman, Lvl, 683; in TLS, Dec. 25, p. 756. 


Cameron, J. M. ‘‘Mr Tillotson and Mr Pope.’’ Dublin Review, 
ccxxxm (1959), 153-70. 

The thesis of Mr. Cameron’s essay is that, because of excessive specialization, 
the history of ideas is ‘‘seriously neglected’’ in the academic study of litera- 
ture (though more so in England than in America). To illustrate deficiencies 
in academic criticism which result from this neglect, he examines the treatment 
of ‘‘Nature’’ in Geoffrey Tillotson’s recent book, Pope and Human Natwre. 
And to show how a student of philosophy may help to elucidate such a concept 
as ‘‘Nature’’ in a literary context, he offers his own reading of part one of 
An Essay on Criticism. 

Almost everyone will agree with the substance of Mr. Cameron’s thesis. 
And most students of Pope will surely agree also that his comments on An 
Essay on Criticism are superb: Mr. Empson demonstrated how the multifarious 
meanings of ‘‘wit’’ are put to work in this poem, and now Mr. Cameron 
demonstrates how the ambiguities inherent in ‘‘Nature’’ are there put to 
work also. Judged solely by his remarks on An Essay on Criticism, Cameron’s 
essay is a most valuable contribution to our understanding of the poem. 

But Cameron’s choice of Tillotson’s book as the occasion for his essay 
seems a bit arbitrary, and his charges against it a bit irrelevant. The very 
title of Tillotson’s book delimits its subject, and Tillotson says plainly on 
page one: ‘‘I am aware of Pope as a poet who subscribed to the old belief 
that poets put as much human nature as possible into their poems, that they 
look to mankind—or Nature, as it was called in Pope’s day—for their 
theme. ...’’ The statement again delimits: the controlling words are ‘‘I am 
aware... .’’ But though Cameron recognizes that ‘‘all that Tillotson wishes 
to say is that the literature which common consent places in the canon is 
concerned with the exploration and statement of what is common to men 
considered as desiring and passionate, feeling, and rational animals,’’ he yet 
exhibits Tillotson’s book as a work which is ‘‘ profoundly unilluminating as a 
comment upon the history of the concept [‘‘Nature’’] from Aristotle to the 
nineteenth century’’ and ‘‘inadequate as a help to the analysis of Pope’s 
use of the concept.’’ 

No estimate of Tillotson’s book is attempted here, but these points seem 
to require statement: Tillotson seldom views Pope’s poems as ‘‘wholes’’ (he 
discusses them mainly as illustrations of Pope’s concern with ‘‘human 
nature’’), and so he never attempts an analysis of the various meanings of 
‘*Nature’’ in any one poem; he is clearly interested in only one or two 
aspects of ‘‘ Nature,’’ and he is not at all really concerned with the philosophic 
history of the concept itself. One wishes that we had the kind of study of 
Pope, or of ‘‘ Nature,’’ desired by Cameron. It seems strange, however, to 
require of Tillotson a book he evidently never designed. 

In some respects Cameron seems open to his own charges. Near the 
end of his essay he departs from the philosophic content of Pope’s poetry to 
discuss the ‘‘mode’’ and ‘‘theory’’ of poetry in Pope’s day. ‘‘Shakespeare 
and Donne and Marvell, and Wordsworth and Coleridge,’’ he says, ‘‘are not 
simply excellent poets in a different mode from that of Pope: they are in a 
sense more genuinely poetic in a demonstrable sense.’’ He may be right, 
but his demonstration of his views seems to reveal the very ‘‘incautious’’ 
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procedures he imputes to Tillotson. Thus he cites Johnson’s strictures on 
Shakespeare’s language in Macbeth (Johnson objects to ‘‘dun,’’ ‘‘knife,’’ and 
‘‘peep through the blanket’’ as low expressions), and says that Johnson 
‘‘tells us a great deal about the age of Pope’’ and about the limitations of 
Pope’s poetry. Limitations of Pope’s poetry he blames partly on the con- 
temporary ‘‘theory’’ that thought is related to words as the body to clothes, 
and partly on contemporary divisions within society (Pope wrote to ‘‘polite 
society,’’ not to the ‘‘nation’’). To show that the ‘‘nation, which talks 
the language of knives and blankets, bitches, black-puddings and cow-heels, 
is excluded from the poetic cosmos,’’ he cites Fenton’s difficulties over a 
passage in the Odyssey dealing with cow-heels. To illustrate the ‘‘contempt’’ 
Pope and his contemporaries felt not only for York and Canterbury and 
Chartres but also for Chaucer and Shakespeare, he cites An Essay on 
Criticism, ll, 243-52. 

Almost every item in Cameron’s demonstration involves some over-simplifi- 
cation. Pope and Johnson, whatever they had in common, were born into 
vastly different eras, and the critical values of the one cannot be as easily 
transferred to the other as Cameron suggests. And quite apart from neglect 
of differences in historical context, Cameron ignores the level of usage 
represented in Pope’s poetry by ‘‘cow-like-udders,’’ ‘‘a dun night-gown of his 
own loose skin,’’ ‘‘purgings, pumpings, blanketing and blows,’’ ‘‘skewer,’’ 
‘*flockbed,’’ ‘‘patch’d dog-hole,’’ ete. As for the ‘‘theory’’ of ‘‘dress,’’ 
modern critics seem to overlook entirely the symbolic significance of dress in 
the Renaissance (Shakespeare’s use of dress to express character is revealing). 
Clothes were regarded as the outer manifestation of an inner nature or charac- 
ter (the prejudice against actors arose partly because they appeared to be what 
they were not), and Dryden and Pope inherited this vivid sense of dress as 
‘fexpressive’’ of ‘‘nature.’?’ However affected by Platonic or Cartesian 
influences, the utterances of Dryden and Pope on the ‘‘dress of thought’’ 
do not add up to a single theory of embellishment; and even if they did, 
it is not really safe to judge poetic practice on the basis of poetic theory. 
As to the evidence of Fenton’s difficulties with cow-heels, Cameron does 
not consider the context of the difficulties—that of epic translation. Trans- 
lation imposed upon Pope and Fenton responsibilities not encountered in 
original composition, and this problem must be discussed in the light of Pope’s 
effort to give his age not only a translation but also a poem. As to the view 
that Pope wrote only to ‘‘polite society’’ and that this in itself resulted in 
‘*a loss of depth and imaginative power,’’ one wonders (among other things) 
how Cameron would deal with Johnson’s statement that The Rape of the Lock 
was praised by ‘‘readers of every class, from the critick to the waiting-maid.’’ 
Finally, the suggestion that Pope had ‘‘contempt’’ for Chaucer and Shake- 
speare merely indicates again how in our time neo-classical writings may look 
yellow to a jaundiced eye. 

Mr. Cameron’s proposals for more study in the history of ideas, and for 
more cooperation between students of philosophy and students of literature, 
seem perfectly valid. His remarks on Pope’s use of ‘‘Nature’’ in An Essay on 
Criticism, are, it should be said emphatically, among the most valuable and 
perceptive ever made about the poem. But it should perhaps also be said that, 
as history stretches farther behind us and the sheer mass of literature 
steadily accumulates, specialization may not only be necessary and inevitable; 
to some extent it may even be highly desirable. As Mr. Cameron’s essay 
shows, in more ways than one, art is long and life is short AUBREY WILLIAMS. 


Daniels, Elizabeth Adams. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Moral Essays’ and ‘Tulip- 
omania.’ ’’ N&Q, cciv (1959), 397-98. 
Explication of simile on women, like ‘‘ variegated tulips . . . Fine by defect, 
and delicately weak,’’ in ‘‘Of the Characters of Women.’’ 


Deneau, Daniel P. ‘‘Pope’s ‘Iv’ry Gate’: The Dunciad, III, 340.’’ 
MIN, uxxtv (1959), 208-11. 
— the significance of dismissing the ‘‘ Vision’’ through the gate of 
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Dixon, P. ‘‘Pope, George Ogle, and Horace.’’ N&Q, cciv (1959), 


396-97. 
Verbal similarities in Ogle’s Epistles of Horace Imitated (1735) and Pope’s 
Epistle I, i (1738). 


Fabian, Bernhard. ‘‘Popes Konzeption der ‘Ruling Passion’: Eine 
Quellenuntersuchung.’’ Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 


Sprachen, cxcv (1959), 290-301. 
Among other points, argues against Pope’s authorship of Spectator 408. 


Goldstein, Malcolm. Pope and the Augustan Stage. 1958. Cf. PQ, 


xxxvinl, 341. 

Rev. by Emmett L. Avery in Theatre Notebook, x11, 138-39; by Willard H. 
Bonner in Modern Language Journal, xuill, 54-55; by Oliver W. Ferguson in 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Lvl, 622-23; by J. Golliet in Etudes anglaises, 
xu, 249; by Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, Lvul, 301-02; (severely) by O. F. 
Sigworth in Arizona Quarterly, xv, 170-71; by O. C. Williams in Educational 
Theatre Journal, x1, 51-52; in TLS, Jan. 16, p. 30. 


Hunter, G. K. ‘‘Pope’s Imitation of Fanshawe.’’ N&Q, cciv 
(1959), 193-94. 


Parallels between Pope’s imitation of Horace, Sat. II, 1, and Sir Richard 
Fanshawe’s translation, published in Alexander Brome’s Poems of Horace 
(1666). 


Lauter, Paul. ‘‘Belinda’s Date [in The Rape of the Lock].’’ 
College English, xx (1959), 164-66. 


MacLaine, Allen H. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘The Cloud’ and Pope’s ‘Rape of 
the Lock’: An Unsuspected Link.’’ Keats-Shelley Journal, vim 
(1959), 14-16. 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘Some Byron Comments on Pope and 
Boileau.’’ PQ, xxxvi (1959), 252-53. 


The Correspondence of Alexander Pope. Edited by George Sher- 
burn. 5 vols. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 389-99; xxxvn, 348; 
xxxvill, 342. 

Rev. by Richmond P. Bond in MLR, tiv, 90-93; by Jacques Golliet in review 

art. (‘‘La Correspondance d’Alexander Pope’’) in Etudes anglaises, xm, 205-11. 


Potts, Abbie Findlay. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (7): 
Butterflies and Butterfly-Hunters.’’ Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, uxm (1959), 148-52. 

Similarities between lines in The Dunciad and Wordsworth’s To a Butterfly. 
Rawson, C. J. ‘‘Some Unpublished Letters of Pope and Gay; and 

Some Manuscript Sources of Goldsmith’s Life of Thomas 
Parnell.’’ RES, new ser., x (1959), 371-87. 

Report on ten transcripts of letters from Pope and Gay to Parnell, 1714-16, 
in the possession of Lord Congleton. Three letters from Gay and one from 
Pope (all here printed) are otherwise unknown and are rich in Scriblerian 
material. These transcripts were almost certainly used by Goldsmith in 
preparing his life of Parnell. 

Ricks, Christopher. ‘‘A Debt of Pope to Swift.’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 
398-99. 


Parallels in Pope with lines from Swift’s ‘‘Directions for a Birth-day 
Song’’ (1729). 
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Schmitz, R. M. ‘‘The ‘Arsenal’ Proof Sheets of Pope’s Iliad: 
A Third Report.’’ MLN, uxxiv (1959), 486-89. 
The volume in the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal contains the proof sheets for 
Vols. I-IV of the folio trade edition (with no revisions) and Vols. V-VIII of 
the quarto subscription edition (with numerous revisions). 


Sherburn, George. ‘‘ Pope on the Threshold of His Career.’’ Harvard 
Library Bulletin, xi (1959), 29-46. 


Emphasis on Sir William Trumbull’s direction of Pope’s reading. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. Pope and Human Nature. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvill, 343-44. 

Rev. by Richmond P. Bond in MLR, tiv, 596-97; by Bernhard Fabian 
in Anglia, LXXvII, 359-62; by J. Golliet in Etudes anglaises, xm, 249-50; 
by Emrys Jones in Critical Quarterly, 1, 173-75; by Robert W. Rogers in MP, 
Lvl, 60-62; by Gilbert Thomas in English, x11, 144; by Clarence Tracy in 
Queen’s Quarterly, LXvI, 348. See also J. M. Cameron above. 


Tinling, Marion. ‘‘ Alexander Pope in Congress.’’ Manuscripts, x1, 
No. 3 (1959), pp. 25-26. 
Shorthand version of the ‘‘ Universal Prayer’’ written by Thomas Lloyd, 
‘fone of several free-lance reporters who attended the meetings of the first 
federal Congress.’’ 


Tuveson, Ernest. ‘‘An Essay on Man and ‘The Way of Ideas.’ ”’ 
ELH, xxvi (1959), 368-86. 


This is an attempt to establish the importance, for understanding Pope’s 
Essay on Man, of considering the pervasive influence of the ‘‘new’’ epistem- 
ology of Locke. Professor Tuveson provides a brief account of the Lockian 
philosophy, analyzes certain features of Pope’s poem in which it may be 
seen operating, and concludes as follows: ‘‘ Perhaps, keeping in mind Locke 
and his idea of the mind, we come closer to Pope. I believe that we cannot 
understand the poem rightly and appreciate it as we should unless we realize 
that we must see the ideas.’’ 

If ‘‘ideas’’ refers to the ‘‘visual images’’ in the poem and ‘‘see’’ to the 
‘*mind’s eye,’’ the final statement seems by itself defensible enough, and 
rather obvious; but that it is defensible because Pope was influenced by the 
Lockian ‘‘ way of ideas’’ I think Tuveson has failed to demonstrate. To begin 
with, the account of Locke’s epistemology, from which Pope is said to have 
derived his poetic method, contains several errors in interpretation. I shall offer 
two especially significant instances. (1) The ‘‘dominant point’’ of Locke’s 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Tuveson says, is that ‘‘the stuff of all 
thinking, of all experience, is composed solely of physical sensations,’’ of dis- 
crete sensory entities called ‘‘simple ideas’’ which the understanding combines 
‘*into the ‘complex ideas’ which are opinions’’ (p. 369). But in fact Locke 
never said that the stuff of any thinking is composed of physical sensations; 
and he did not call sensations as such ‘‘simple ideas.’’ Simple ideas are re- 
ceived from two experiential sources: sensation and the mind’s non-sensory 
reflections on its own operations. And the ‘‘complex ideas’’ are in no sense 
‘‘opinions’’—which Locke defines as acts of assent to propositions without 
certainty of their truth (IV, xv, 3). In Tuveson’s account, moreover, though 
his statement of this matter is somewhat ambiguous, the simple ideas seem 
to be ‘‘images’’ of compound things (i.e., of whole objects and experiences), 
which is apparently why the complex ideas must be presented as even larger 
units—opinions. But there is no warrant for this conception in Locke’s writings. 
Further, according to Tuveson the simple ideas (and thus the sensations) 
may also be called ‘‘impressions,’’ and toward the end of the article he seems 
to forget his earlier equation of simple ideas with physical sensations, and 
acknowledges, somewhat confusingly, that the ‘‘impressions . . . may be derived 
from the mind’s own observations of its own doings as well as from physical 
sensations’’ (p. 384). This is perhaps not a case of complete inconsistency, 
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because throughout the article the ‘‘sensations’’ or ‘‘impressions’’ are (er- 
roneously) construed as visual images, and the mind’s ‘‘observations’’ of its 
own doings are apparently ‘‘of something visualized’’ (p. 385)—hence are also 
essentially ‘‘sensory.’’ It is, as far as [ understand it, an interesting theory, 
but it is not Locke’s. (2) Tuveson presents this ‘‘visualizing’’ character of 
‘*thinking’’ in the context of a supposed ‘‘condemnation of logical reasoning’’ 
on the part of Locke; he portrays Locke’s criticism of syllogism (IV, xvii, 4) 
as a criticism of all logical reasoning or ‘‘ratiocination,’’ arguing that Locke 
held that to know what we can and do know we need to employ no complicated 
reasoning, only to ‘‘see’’ the simple ideas ‘‘correctly and without bias’’ 
(pp. 370-72). Actually, the specific criticism cited extends only to the 
old formal machinery of the syllogism (especially the ‘‘modes’’ and 
‘*figures’’), and much of Book IV of Locke’s Essay is concerned with the 
legitimate and useful materials and procedures of human reasoning (see, e.g., 
Chaps. v-viii, xii, xiv-xvii). There is nothing in his discussion to correspond with 
the odd form of ‘‘visual impressionism,’’ as it may be called, which Tuveson 
attributes to him. 

Tuveson’s Locke, in short, is far from being the real Locke. What, then, 
are we to say about his contention that ‘‘An Essay on Man is a philosophical 
poem in the Lockian manner’’? It is not enough, I think, to say only that 
because of his serious misunderstanding of Locke his special ‘‘Lockian’’ 
description of the poem is simply irrelevant. For his task, ostensibly, is not 
merely to describe certain features of the poem but to explain them; and even 
if he had interpreted Locke more accurately (or if Locke had held the position 
attributed to him) it would be necessary to say that the kind of argument 
which Tuveson advances is essentially incompetent to explain any part of the 
poem, on any basis whatever—because it employs an entirely ‘‘hypothetical’’ 
and circular method of ‘‘proof.’’ He begins by asserting the causal law 
that a ‘‘revolution in epistemology has its effects on every other part of 
human thought and activity, but on none more, perhaps, than on the practice 
of poetry’’; then he applies the law in the form of a specific hypothesis 
concerning the eighteenth century: one ‘‘may assume, it would seem, that 
representative features of much eighteenth-century poetry can be explained 
by reference to that Lockian model of the mind which became standard even 
before the second decade of the century was out’’; and then he deduces that 
Pope ‘‘could hardly help approaching the task’’ of his ‘‘ philosophical’’ poem 
‘‘with almost unconscious assumptions about the mind in line with those 
Locke had expounded’’ (pp. 368, 371). The validity in general of the causal 
law and the historical accuracy of the generalization about the ‘‘standard’’ 
epistemology of the eighteenth century are both highly dubious, but it is 
more important here to note that by means of them Tuveson would seem to 
abrogate at the very start any need for independent proof of his causal 
argument. And yet why is it that, as he says, only ‘‘ much eighteenth-century 
poetry’’ is explainable by reference to the Lockian philosophy? Why not 
all of it? Ironically, by thus limiting the application of his causal law 
Tuveson himself makes it imperative to supply some form of non-hypothetical 
evidence not only that Pope’s Essay ought to be included in that particular 
body of poetry so deeply affected by the Lockian model of the mind, but also 
that the relevant features of the poem could not be adequately explained by 
reference to any other possible cause or causes than the one assumed. 

We look in vain, however, for any such independent evidence. The ‘‘proof’’ 
which Tuveson supplies is an analogical Lockian ‘‘reading’’ of the poem, 
an interpretation in pre-established harmony with his original hypothesis. 
Two main related features of Pope’s method are focused on: (1) his 
practice of ordering, and inviting the reader to examine, collections of specifics 
(e.g., persons, events, things, particular concepts, personifications of abstract 
ideas), such collections seeming to be intended to illustrate general doctrines 
or arguments; (2) his failure to develop his poem—as, in Tuveson’s view, the 
pre-Lockian poet would—by means of any very complicated processes of 
‘‘reasoning.’’ Both features (which I have tried to state here in terms as 
neutral as possible) become, in Tuveson’s account, the ‘‘effects’’ of the 
Lockian ‘‘way of ideas’’ and are described, accordingly, in the ‘‘Lockian’’ 
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terms. Thus Pope is the Lockian ‘‘usher’’ to the understanding, selecting 
and arranging the simple ideas (what I have called ‘‘specifics’’) in proper— 
natural—order, for the enlightenment of the human understanding; the simple 
ideas do not illustrate the complex idea, but rather constitute it, for the com- 
plex idea is the collection of simple ideas; and there is in the poem no 
‘‘ratiocination’’ or ‘‘reasoning leading to conclusions, in the ordinary 
sense of philosophical thought,’’ only ‘‘ minimal general comments’’ and ‘‘mem- 
orable aphorisms’’ to help the understanding properly—naturally—‘‘see’’ the 
collections of simple ideas (pp. 373, 379-81). 

But clearly there is more than a minor and incidental difference between, 
among other things, Lockian simple ideas and the details which Pope orders 
into meaningful groups. In fact, if Tuveson had conceived the Lockian simple 
ideas accurately—as unmixed primary mental units derived from sensation and 
reflection—it would be appropriate to point out that, of the various things 
which Pope invites the salen to ‘‘look’’ upon, few, if any, are simple ideas; 
they are nearly all (to use Locke’s actual terms) complex ideas of substances or 
of modes, ideas of relations, or general ideas. And even if (as appears to be 
Tuveson’s view) Locke had defined the simple idea as a single visual image 
of a whole object or experience, it would still be a fact that Alexander Pope 
of Twickenham is not the ushering faculty of the human understanding and 
that what he presents are words standing for such ideas—and ordered in a 
highly artificial pattern of verse and rhyme—not the ideas themselves. In 
other words, by describing certain features of Pope’s poem in ‘‘Lockian’’ 
terms, Tuveson has revealed to us something which we probably would not 
otherwise have noticed, a highly abstract analogy between some aspects of 
Pope’s poetic method and some aspects of the ‘‘Lockian’’ theory of knowl- 
edge. But this imaginative application of ‘‘Lockian’’ terms is scarcely, 
by itself, very compelling evidence that the aspects of the Lockian philosophy 
were, as a matter of historical fact, the cause of the vaguely similar aspects 
of the poem. Even if the similarity were more specific and striking than it 
is (e.g., if Pope were what we call an ‘‘imagist’’ poet), without additional 
evidence there would still be no sufficient reason to conclude that it is 
anything more than sheer coincidence, or that both the Lockian philosophy and 
the poetic method of Pope are not separate effects of another cause. But the 
fact is that Tuveson offers no additional evidence; a footnote reference to 
the proof presented by a passage in the Rape of the Lock gives us only the 
same kind of vague analogy. It is further evidence of Tuveson’s sharp per- 
ception of likenesses among essentially different things, but such perception 
is not explanation. 

The features of Pope’s method to which Tuveson’s article calls our atten- 
tion could, I think, be adequately explained by reference to three principal 
kinds of data, none of which Tuveson chooses to consider: (1) Pope’s own 
stated intentions and doctrines concerning the relationship among verse 
and rhyme, examples, and maxims or precepts (see, e.g., the ‘‘Design’’ of the 
Essay on Man and the letter to Arbuthnot, 26 July 1734); (2) the wide 
evidence of his interest in visual effects and general adherence to a form of 
the ancient principle of ut pictura poesis; and (3) his frequent use in his poems 
(perhaps less often in his prose) of a dialectical method of reasoning which, 
usually as the instrument of a special rhetorical objective, proceeds to ascertain 
the proper character and status of various things by relating them, as —_ 
to a controlling a priori conception of the whole. The first two kinds of 
information bear no necessary relation to the Lockian way of ideas (however 
it might be described); the third is perhaps entirely foreign to it; and the 
causal relevance of all three depends on no speculative hypothesis about the 
omnipotence of revolutions in epistemology and poets’ special susceptibility 
to them. It is surely proper to take notice of the poem’s visual details, but 
that there is any good reason to refer them to the influence of Locke or the 
Lockian way of ideas remains to be shown.—ROBERT MARSH. 


Williams, Aubrey L. ‘‘Submerged Metaphor in Pope.’’ Essays in 
Criticism, ix (1959), 197-201. 
Comment on Max Bluestone, ‘‘The Suppressed Metaphor in Pope,’’ ébid., 
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vill, 347-54. Further comment by F. W. Bateson, ‘‘Pun and Metaphor and 
Pope,’’ ibtd., 1x, 437-39, and by Max Bluestone, pp. 441-43. 


Richard Porson 


Ogilvie, R. M. ‘‘Richard Porson: Classical Scholar.’’ Lsstener, 


LxI (1959), 671-73. 
Cf. corr. by E. J. Kenney, tbid., p. 725. 
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Piper, Herbert. ‘‘The Pantheistic Sources of Coleridge’s Early 
Poetry.’’ JHI, xx (1959), 47-59. 


In Priestley and Erasmus Darwin. 


Schofield, Robert E. ‘‘The Scientific Background of Joseph 
Priestley.’’ Annals of Science, xim (1957), 148-63. 


Matthew Prior 


Foxon, David. ‘‘Prior’s A New Collection of Poems, 1724 [sic] 
&e.’’ Book Collector, vir (1959), 69-70. 
Discusses the Thomas Osborne edition of 1725 (Case 334) and later versions 
of 1727 and 1733 (actually 1733/4) not recorded by Case or CBEL. 


The Literary Works of Matthew Prior. Edited by H. Bunk -r 
Wright and Monroe K. Spears. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1959. Pp. liii + 1094. 

Rev. by R. P. Blackmur in Kenyon Review, xx1, 662-68; by Bonamy Dobrée 
in MLR, tiv, 594-95; by Frank Kermode in Spectator, Feb. 27, p. 302; by 
R. W. Ketton-Cremer in Listener, Lx1, 469; by Robert W. Rogers in JEGP, 
Lv, 702-05; briefly by Maria Wickert in Anglia, LXxvil, 359; in middle 
art. in TLS, April 10, p. 208; in Yale Review, xiix, No. 1, pp. xxii-xxiv. 

H. Bunker Wright and Monroe K. Spears’s edition of Matthew Prior’s 
literary works has been long awaited, and will disappoint no one. It is ad- 
mirable, viewed in every way; a most happy example of scholarly collabora- 
tion. 

The problems of editing Prior are far from simple. There is, first, the text. 
Its establishment involves the consideration of manuscripts, which exist 
for more than half the works, of the publications of many individual works, 
and of the collected editions, authorized and posthumous. The editors’ 
policy is above reproach. They have chosen to use the text of the edition 
of 1718, which the poet prepared carefully, as their copy-text for those works 
included in it, and the text of the first publication for the other works which 
appeared in the poet’s lifetime; occasionally, however, they have preferred in 
the last instance to print from the manuscripts. The works which appeared 
posthumously are printed by preference from the manuscripts, or, failing 
a manuscript, from the earliest publication. The texts collated for each work 
are given in the Commentary, and the significant variants listed in the text. 
They have performed their task thoroughly, and we have for the first time a text 
we can fully rely on. And, in addition, forty-one works, both in prose and 
verse, are added to the canon. 

The second problem is to settle the authenticity of the doubtful poems. 
Prior acknowledged less than half his works and many pieces have been 
erroneously, and some unscrupulously, attributed to him: T. J. Wise once 
fished these waters and the editors think it possible that he ‘‘was ultimately 
responsible for about half the attributions in our list.’’ They have sifted 
these works with such skill that they are able to show sixty attributions as 
‘‘erroneous or unfounded,’’ and to reduce the doubtful attributions to 
sixteen. The doubtful works are printed separately, and those wrongly 
attributed are listed and discussed in such a way as to offer no problems 
of identification. 
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The works are arranged in chronological order, with the exception of the 
Latin, which are printed by themselves. There are good reasons for such an 
arrangement, but it is one at which a critic may reasonably cavil. Whatever 
the disadvantages, and none would seem to be serious, it would have been 
more conven‘ent to have kept the verse and prose apart; they have their 
separate interest. And a precedent for separation is established in the case 
of the Latin. The works that cannot be dated—and the editors have been 
remarkably successful in lessening considerably this problem too—are grouped 
together at the end. 

The commentary is excellent, brief and to the point; and the temptation 
to write a history of the poet’s life and times—the curse of too many recent 
editions of eighteenth-century writers—has been resisted. Only one serious 
charge could be brought against the Commentary: there is no index. In other 
words, some two hundred and fifty pages of miscellaneous information has 
to be carried in the head if it is to be used for any other than its immediate 

urpose. 

' Such an edition is bound to lead to a revaluation of Prior’s achievement, 
and certainly to its deeper appreciation; though it is doubtful if the tradi- 
tional estimate will be radically changed. Solomon and even Alma, the Carmen 
Seculare and other verses of that pedantic kind are unlikely to jump into 
general favour, unless all readers are wonderfully metamorphosed into his- 
torians of ideas; but the tales, the gossiping ballads, the epigrams and the 
gallant and love verses—the poems in which ‘‘Some sparkling bubble of 
delight springs up’ ’—will gain by being seen in the context of the complete 
works. They rise with apparent spontaneity from a greater depth of thought, 
feeling and experience than could be properly measured until the means was 
offered by this fine edition—DovuGLas GRANT. 


Mrs. Ann Radcliffe 
(See Humphrey in Section VI below) 


James Ralph 


Lowens, Irving. ‘‘The Touch-Stone (1728): A Neglected View of 
London Opera.’’ Musical Quarterly, xiv (1959), 325-42. 
Considers the unnamed author’s knowledge of opera remarkable and questions 
the usual attribution to James Ralph. 
Shipley, John B. ‘‘ ‘Publick Buildings.’’’ Corr. in TLS, May 8, 


1959, p. 273. 
A Critical Review of the Publick Buildings of London and Westminster, 
1734, has dedication signed by Ralph in copy in Bodleian Library, possibly 
unique. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


Ferrara, Fernando. ‘‘Presagi del romanticismo in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.’’ English Miscellany, rx (1958), 101-26. 


Gerber, Helmut E. ‘‘Reynolds’ Pendulum Figure and the Watch- 
maker.’’ PQ, xxxvim (1959), 66-83. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. Discourses on Art. Edited by Robert W. Wark. 
San Marino: Huntington Library, 1959. Pp. xxvi + 321. 
Samuel Richardson 
(See also Erametsa in Section VI below) 


Kinkead-Weekes, M. ‘‘ Clarissa Restored?’’ RES, new ser., x (1959), 
156-71. 
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Argues that the material added in the second and third editions was not 
restoration of material previously cut but was prompted by Richardson’s 
reactions to interpretations of his work, with the result that ‘‘the third 
edition of Clarissa is, then, a novel perceptibly different from and in many 
ways cruder than, the first.’’ 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Supplementary Notes on Samuel Richardson 
as a Printer.’’ SB, xm (1959), 214-18. 


MeWalters, K. G. ‘‘Stendhal, Richardson et l’Edinburgh Review.’’ 
Stendhal Club, 1 (1959), 229-30. 


William Richardson 


Klinek, Carl F. ‘‘The Cacique of Ontario.’’ University of Toronto 


Quarterly, xx1x (1959), 21-31. 
Story about Canadian Indians by a Scotsman (1743-1814) who taught at 
Glasgow College from 1772 until his death. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
(See also Bevan in Section IV above) 


Auffret, Jean. ‘‘Rochester’s Farewell.’’ Etudes anglaises, xu 
(1959), 142-50. 


Attempts to determine Rochester’s share of the work. 


Vieth, David M. ‘‘Order of Contents as Evidence of Authorship: 
Rochester’s Poems of 1680.’’ PBSA, tm (1959), 293-308. 


Ascriptions of authorship in the Yale MS. are more accurate than those in 
the 1680 editions. 
Thomas Rymer 


The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer. Edited by Curt A. Zimansky. 
1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 402-03; xxxvm, 350; xxxvim, 346. 
Rev. by Robert Fricker in Anglia, Lxxvu, 238-39. 


John Scott of Amwell 


Stewart, Lawrence D. John Scott of Amwell. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 
403; xxxvu, 350; xxxvim, 346. 
Rev. by Albert J. Kuhn in MLN, Lxx1v, 67-68. 


Elkanah Settle 
(See Bevan in Section IV above) 


Thomas Shadwell 
(See Bevan in Section IV above) 


Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury 


Aronson, Jason. ‘‘Shaftesbury on Locke.’’ American Political 
Science Review, tum (1959), 1101-04. 
Shaftesbury nowhere praises Locke or his doctrine; often he associates 
‘him with Hobbes. 
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Schlegel, Dorothy B. Shaftesbury and the French Deists. 1956. 
Cf. PQ, xxxvi, 403-04; xxxvn, 350; xxxvil, 347. 
Rev. (rather severely) by George R. Havens in MLQ, xx, 204-06; by Ira 
Wade in Thought, xxxiv, 307-10. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


Price, Cecil. ‘‘The Text of the First Performance of ‘The 
Duenna.’ ’’ PBSA, tm (1959), 268-70. 


Reconstruction of some features based on review in Morning Chronicle, Nov. 
22, 1775. 


Christopher Smart 


Caldwell, Wallace E. ‘‘A Christopher Smart Attribution.’’ N&Q, 
cctv (1959), 411. 


‘*Song by Brother C. Smart, A. M.,’’ in Henry Sadler’s Masonic Reprints 
and Revelations (1898). 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Browning and Christopher Smart.’’ N&Q, cctv 
(1959), 449. 


‘“Dared and done’’ in La Saisiaz and The Ring and the Book and in the 
Song to David. 


Ryskamp, Charles. ‘‘Problems in the Text of Smart.’’ Library, 
5th ser., x1v (1959), 293-98. 


Williamson, Karina. ‘‘Christopher Smart’s Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs.’’ PQ, xxxvmi (1959), 413-24. 


Adam Smith 


Bladen, Vincent. ‘‘Some Reflections on the Classical Literature 
of Political Economy.’’ Studia varia. Edited by E. G. D. 
Murray. (Royal Society of Canada Literary and Scientific 


Papers.) University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. 71-85. 
Largely a discussion of Smith. 


Cropsey, Joseph. Polity and Economy: An Interpretation of the 
Principles of Adam Smith, 1957. Cf. PQ, xxxvu, 351; xxxvim, 
347. 


Rev. by W. L. Letwin in Journal of Political Economy, Lxvil, 212-13; by 
A. L. Macfie in Philosophical Quarterly, 1x, 181-82. 


Koebner, R. ‘‘Adam Smith and the Industrial Revolution.’’ 
Economic History Review, 2nd ser., x1 (1959), 381-91. 

Examines ‘‘two instances in which the progress of contemporary history lay 
outside the original pattern of Adam Smith’s scientific thought. In one case, 
that of technical and industrial development, we find the Wealth of Nations 
conspicuously little influenced by contemporary events. In the other case, 
that of the American question, the impact of events was out of proportion to 
the general intentions of the book.’’ 


Raphael, D. D. ‘‘Sympathy and Imagination.’’ Listener, uxt 
(1959), 407-08. 


Discussion in a modern light of Adam Smith’s theory of the moral senti- 
ments. 
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Singh, V. B. ‘‘Adam Smith’s Theory of Economic Development.’’ 
Science & Society, xxi (1959), 107-32. 


John Smith 


Saveson, J. E. ‘‘ Descartes’ Influence on John Smith, Cambridge 
Platonist.’’ JHI, xx (1959), 258-63. 


Stafford Smith 
(See Charles Burney) 


Tobias Smollett 


Batson, Erie J.; Stanley Weintraub. ‘‘Eliza’s Prototypes.’’ Corr. 
in TLS, Nov. 13, 1959, p. 668. 

Suggest Peregrine Pickle among possible sources for Shaw’s Pygmalion. 
See also Albrecht B. Strauss, ‘‘ Eliza’s Prototypes,’’ ibid., Dec. 11, 1959, p. 725 
(Shaw specifically rejected the claim that Peregrine Pickle was a source of 
Pygmalion). 


Goldberg, M[ilton] A[llan]. Smollett and the Scottish School: 
Studies in Eighteenth-Century Thought. Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 191. 

Rev. by David Daiches in Antioch Review, xIx, 553-57; (severely) by C. J. 

Rawson in Nd-Q, ccIv, 421-22; briefly by Ralph M. Williams in College 

English, xxi, 70; in middle art. in TLS, Nov. 6, p. 642. 


Linsalata, Carmine Rocco. Smollett’s Hoax: ‘‘Don Quizxote’’ in 
English. 1956. Cf. PQ, xxxv1, 405; xxxvu, 352; xxxvim, 347. 
Rev by Eugéne Joliat in University of Toronto Quarterly, xx1x, 105-07; 

(decisively) by A. A. Parker in MLR, Liv, 97-98. 


Roper, Derek. ‘‘Smollett’s ‘Four Gentlemen’: The First Contribu- 
tors to the Critical Review.’’ RES, new ser., x (1959), 38-44. 
Smollett’s four assistants in early numbers were Thomas Francklin, Samuel 
Derrick, John Armstrong, and Patrick Murdock. Basis of evidence is early 
pencilled annotations in Vols. I and II of the Critical Review in the University 
of Oregon Library. The article also contains a list of the works reviewed by 
Smollett during 1756. 


Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Smollett’s Use of ‘Tsonnonthouan.’ ’’ 
N&Q, cctv (1959), 112-13. 
Additional support for James R. Foster’s suggestion (PMLA, Lxvim [1953]; 
ef. PQ, xxx, 298-99) that Smollett knew the Memoirs of the Life and 
Adventures of Tsonnonthouan. 


Strauss, Albrecht B. ‘‘On Smollett’s Language: A Paragraph 
in Ferdinand Count Fathom.’’ Style in Prose Fiction. Edited by 
Harold C. Martin. (English Institute Essays. 1958.) Columbia 
University Press. 1959. Pp. 25-54. 


Thomas Sprat 


Sprat, Thomas. History of the Royal Society. Edited with Critical 
Apparatus by Jackson I. Cope and Harold Whitmore Jones. 
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St. Louis, Mo.: Washington University Studies, 1958. Pp. xxxiv 
+ (facsimile of xvi + 440 pp.) + 78. 

Rev. by G. Blakemore Evans in JEGP, ivi, 701-02; by Dorothy Stimson in 
Isis, L, 510-11; briefly in TLS, April 3, p. 188. 

In this, the first complete reprint of Sprat’s History since 1734, the two 
editors have given us a photo-offset reproduction of the Washington Univer- 
sity copy of the first edition (1667) and a ‘‘critical apparatus’’ consisting of a 
brief bibliographical account of this and the three later editions (1702, 1722, 
1734), an introductory essay on some of the contemporary circumstances that 
helped to shape Sprat’s ‘‘attitudes’’ in the History, sixty-four pages of notes 
on the text, and three short appendixes (‘‘Origins of the Royal Society’’; 
‘*Aftermath: Stubbe’s Attack on the Royal Society’’; ‘‘ Archives Version of 
Hooke’s ‘Method for Making a History of the Weather’’’). There is no 
index. 

The editors exaggerate when they call The History of the Royal Society ‘‘a 
searce book’’ (p. v): copies of it, in one or more of the early editions, are 
accessible in a good number of American and British libraries, and other 
copies still turn up occasionally in antiquarian catalogues. It is a great 
convenience, however, to be able to read Sprat’s original text at our ease 
wherever we are; and Cope and Jones have put us all in their debt by ¥e | 
that possible in this well printed facsimile. I only wish that one could fee 
equally satisfied with their ‘‘critical apparatus,’’ especially since nobody is 
likely to do their job over again in the foreseeable future. In no respect, 
unfortunately, is this a distinguished piece of work when judged by the best 
current standards, and in some parts it is distressingly bad. 

One of these is the preliminary ‘‘ Note on the Text’’ (pp. ix-xi): the grasp 
of modern bibliography which the editors show here would have been thought 
insufficient forty years ago. They seem to think, for example, that the 
difference between large- and small-paper copies of an edition is a difference 
in ‘‘format.’’? They say that there were ‘‘at least two impressions’’ of the 
first edition of the History, and rest this statement on the fact that some copies 
they have examined ‘‘ repeat the word ‘of’ on page 85, lines 6-7, while others 
are corrected’’—they have noted no other variants. It is hard to conjecture 
what the term ‘‘impression’’ means for them; for clearly all they have a 
right to assert here is simply that at some time during the printing of this 
edition one very minor stop-press correction was made in the outer forme of 
sheet L. They say, moreover, of the second edition (1702), that this was 
‘*based on the revised impression of the first and almost certainly printed 
with this as copy and not from an alternative source.’’ Again, one is not sure 
just what the editors mean. If the last ‘‘this’’ refers to the first edition, 
there is no ‘‘almost’’ about it: the second edition was a page-for-page, and 
for the most part line-for-line, reprint of the first, in which most of the 
latter ’s uliarities of spelling, capitalization, italics, ete. are systematically 
meen oy it could therefore have been set up only from a copy of the first 
edition. If, however, the ‘‘this’’ is intended to refer to what the editors call 
‘‘the revised impression of the first,’’ then ‘‘almost certainly’’ is too strong: 
the fact that the corrected reading of page 85, lines 6-7 occurs in the second 
edition may or may not indicate that the copy the compositor set from in 
1702 had sheet L in its corrected ‘‘state’’; the 1702 compositor was certainly 
capable of eliminating, on his own, a superfluous ‘‘of’’ in the copy before 
him, just as he, or one of his fellows, removed the no more obvious errors 
at page 68, lines 17 and 19 and page 93, line 27 of the first edition without 
any ‘‘corrected impression’’ to rely on. All this reads strangely in 1958, as if 
R. B. MeKerrow and Fredson Bowers had never written. 

The explanatory and historical commentary on the History that follows the 
text is much less patently amateurish. It is, however, a somewhat uneven piece 
of work, and in too many places it betrays a rather shocking lack of normal 
scholarly care. 

The ‘‘Notes’’ are of two main kinds: notes concerned with Sprat’s book 
as a ‘‘history’’ of the Royal Society and notes concerned with its more 
general features as a seventeenth-century prose composition. Those of the 
first kind are by far the more numerous, and they are largely concentrated 
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on what may be called the documentary aspects of the text—the relation of 
Sprat’s narrative of the beginnings of the Society to the now known facts; 
his use, or the use made for him, of the Society’s journals and registers as 
represented in Thomas Birch’s History of 1756-57; and the textual history 
of the specimen papers and reports of experiments that occupy much of his 
second Part. Considerable industry has gone into the compilation of this 
section of the commentary, and the results may well be as useful to ‘‘the 
historian of science’’ as the editors anticipate in their ‘‘Foreword.’’ In em- 
phasizing this aspect of the History, unfortunately, they have too much 
neglected another aspect, which, to ‘‘the intellectual and literary historian,’’ 
is likely to seem rather more important; namely, its character as an ‘‘ Apology’’ 
(to use Sprat’s term in his ‘‘ Advertisement to the Reader’’) for what the 
Society was undertaking to do. It is primarily a question here of Sprat’s 
strategy in the face of various current prejudices and other states of opinion 
which he thought himself obliged to take into account in selecting his facts 
and shaping and disposing his arguments; and the commentator’s task would 
be to recover in some detail for the modern reader whatever can be recovered 
of this background—to make clear, for example, what actual discussions, if 
any, lay behind such passages as those at 243, 14-30; 245, 12-16; and 323, 
11-25. Of direct assistance of this sort, however, the editors have regrettably 
given us very little; their numerous excerpts from Henry Stubbe’s pamphlets of 
1670-71 are no substitute for the kind of historical information the reader 
needs if he is to form an adequate judgment of the History on its rhetorical 
side. 

The notes of the second kind include emendations of misprints in the 1667 
text; cross-references to other parts of the History; parallels in Sprat’s other 
writings and in the writings of a few of his predecessors and contemporaries 
(e.g., Glanvill) ; remarks on the special seventeenth-century meanings of a good 
many of his words; and explanations of a considerable number of his allu- 
sions, particularly to the Scriptures and the classics. Here again, though the 
editors have done much, they might with advantage have done a little more. 
There are corrections of only about a third of the total number of misprints 
and these are buried in the body of the commentary: our convenience would 
have been better served by a separate and ali dadiasive list of the clearly 
erroneous or suspected readings. There are no notes on the words ‘‘pre- 
varication’’ at 70, 6, ‘‘the first and Modern’’ at 137, 19-20 and 140, 15, and 
‘* Topicks’’ at 332, 18 and 418, 14, although these, and especially the last in 
Sprat’s technical use of it, are likely to cause the reader more difficulty than 
a good many of the expressions for which glosses are provided. There are 
likewise no notes on some of the more recondite and interesting of Sprat’s 
allusions, such as those at 61, 10-13; 83, 1-4; 327, 19-20; 332, 21-25; and 399, 
21-24 

The commentary is marred, finally, by what seems to me an excessive 
number of notes that could hardly have been written, or written as they are, 
had the editors taken the trouble to read with proper attention the passages 
they were commenting on or using as evidence. The following are the chief 
instances I have noted; I have checked only a few of the many references 
to Birch in the notes on Part II. 

6, 5: I can see no warrant in the text for the statement that ‘‘Sprat has in 
mind the important seventeenth-century misconception that Plato and the 
Pythagoreans were instructed through “Hermes Trismegistus.’’—8, 26: it is 
hardly thinkable, in the light of the whole passage, that Sprat would have 
wanted his readers to understand the word ‘‘casual’’ in his reference to the 
‘“casual Disputations’’ of Socrates as meaning ‘‘casuistic’’ rather than 
merely ‘‘unsystematic.’’—11, 31-32: a very remote parallel, which con- 
tributes nothing to our understanding of the text.—13, 32: the pertinence 
to the text of the passage in Sprat’s Life of Cowley is hard to see.—31, 1-4: 
there is nothing in this paragraph that would make relevant or appropriate 
a reference here to ‘‘the revival of the ‘probabilism’ of the later Academy un- 
der Carneades’’; the phrase ‘‘in probability,’’ as not infrequently in seven- 
teenth-century texts, means merely ‘‘in all probability.’’—36, 25: the editors 
say that Sprat is here referring to Bacon’s Historie of the Raigne of King 
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Henry the Seventh, apparently on the strength of the explicit reference to that 
work on page 75. The passage is concerned, however, with Bacon’s ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Works,’’ and the immediate point is that, whereas in these his ‘‘ Rules 
were admirable,’’ his ‘‘History’’ is ‘‘not so faithful.’’ The reference is 
clearly therefore to his ‘‘natural history,’’ i.e., the collections of particulars 
in nature to which his ‘‘Rules’’ were to be applied (such as his Historia 
naturalis et experimentalis, Histcria vitae et mortis, Sylva Sylvarum: or A 
Natural History, etc.). For other uses of the word ‘‘history’’ in this sense 
in Sprat, see pp. 90, 91, 115, 116, 117, 156, 173, 214.—75, 27: the word 
‘‘invading’’ here is said to be the ‘‘normal seventeenth-century term for 
contracting a disease,’’ though I can find no support for this usage in the 
OED. But the antecedent of the immediately following ‘‘it’’ is plainly ‘‘the 
particular course of Physick’’; and this and the preceding argument fixes 
the meaning rather as ‘‘usurping’’ or ‘‘monopolizing.’’ Cf. ‘‘ingross’d by one 
man’’ at 75, 17.—98, 18-23: better no note at all than this extremely im- 
plausible parallel in Bacon’s ‘‘Of Friendship.’’ What Sprat had in mind was 
much more likely the following in the De Augmentis, II, xiii, in the discussion 
of dramatic poetry: ‘‘ Atque sane verissimum est, & tanquam Secretum quoddam 
Nature, hominum animos, cum congregati sint, magis quam cum soli sint, 
affectibus & impressionibus patere’’ (ed. Amsterdam, 1662, pp. 145-46).—117, 
28-29: the note glosses ‘‘ Physicks’’ here as ‘‘ Physick’’ and quotes a passage 
in Henry Stubbe’s Legends no Histories in which the latter word is employed 
in its usual sense of the art of medicine; this is followed by a reference to 
R. F. Jones’s discussion of ‘‘the general debate between chemical and 
Galenic physicians and of the particular quarrel between the Royal Society 
and the Royal College of Physicians.’’ All this is wholly gratuitous; for 
Sprat indicates plainly that he is speaking of the ‘‘ Natural Philosophy’’ of the 
ancients in contrast to ‘‘the True Natural Philosophy’’ cultivated by the 
Royal Society, i.e., as he says, of ‘‘ Physicks’’ rather than ‘‘ Physick.’’ For 
other passages in the History in which the usual distinction between these two 
terms is maintained consistently, see pp. 75, 130, 149, 327, 397, 402. The 
distinction is also observed by Stubbe in the passage from which the editors 
quote in part.—149, 26-29: the note wholly misses the particular point about 
St. James’s Park which Sprat is making.—152, 12: what the three other pages 
in Sprat here referred to have to do with the ‘‘ suffering virtues’’ of Charles I 
is not at all evident.—153, 5-13: another irrelevant parallel.—222, 13-16: the 
reader is referred to Birch, I, 289, for ‘‘a refutation of Descartes’ mechanics.’’ 
What he will find there, however, is the following, in a letter from Christopher 
Wren to the President concerning experiments suitable for performance before 
the King on his coming visit to the Society: ‘‘ Experiments for the establish- 
ment of natural philosophy are seldom pompous [and hence not likely to in- 
terest the King]. It is upon billiards and tennis-balls, upon the purling of 
sticks and tops, upon a vial of water, or a wedge of glass, that the great 
Des CaRTES hath built the most refined accurate theories, that human wit 
ever reached to. .. .’’—R. S. CRANE. 


Sir Richard Steele 
(See also Bond in Section IV above and Joseph Addison) 


Humphreys, A[rthur] R[aleigh]. Steele, Addison and their Peri- 
odical Essays. (Writers and their Work, No. 109.) London: 
Longmans for the British Council and the National Book 
League, 1959. Pp. 46. 


Parnell, Paul E. ‘‘A New Moliére Source for Steele’s ‘The Tender 
Husband.’ ’’ N&Q, cciv (1959), 218. 
The inventory of goods left to Biddy Tipkin (V, ii) and Harpagon’s in- 
ventory in L’Avare (II, i). 
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Richard Steele’s Periodical Journalism, 1714-16. The Lover, The 
Reader, Town-Talk in a Letter to a Lady in the Country, Chit- 
Chat in a Letter to a Lady in the Country. Edited by Rae 
Blanchard. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii + 346. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 30, p. 626. 

Professor Blanchard continues her edition of Steele’s works for the Clarendon 
Press. Scholars will know the statement denotes impeccable texts, lucid ex- 
planatory notes, and an attractively designed book. It seems almost imper- 
tinent to say that Miss Blanchard is a skillful editor, the equal of her great 
predecessors John Nichols and George Aitken in most respects and their 
superior in some. Once again students of the eighteenth century are in her 
debt. 

Steele’s journalistic writings in the period surveyed display his usual defect, 
great unevenness, and his major literary virtue, variety. Steele was a busy man 
during those years: expelled from Parliament, then returned in triumph with 
a knighthood, he wrote or edited in addition to the four periodicals collected 
here some twelve books, pamphlets, and tracts. Of the periodicals, the nine 
issues of The Reader, written in answer to the Tory Ezaminer and Monitor, 
have probably worn least well. These were Whig tracts, competent enough 
propaganda but little more than that, written in the critical spring of 1714. 
The nine numbers of Town-Talk, which appeared almost a year later, deal 
partly with politics and partly with the theater; Steele was never very far 
from either and the papers are for the most part sprightly and attractive. 
Chit-Chat survives in only the second and third numbers; they concern the 
execution of the Jacobite Scottish lords in early 1716. Steele characteristically 
sought clemency for the rebels, receiving no thanks, one may be sure, from 
the Government for his efforts. The bulk of Miss Blanchard’s edition is given 
over to the forty numbers of The Lover. This paper, though now almost 
forgotten, may be Steele’s periodical masterpiece; it has a unifying theme, 
love, concerning which Steele by aptitude and training was something of an 
authority. Anthologists might consider a few of these insouciant essays 
as replacements for some dogeared standards from Tatler and Spectator. 

Miss Blanchard’s text is, of course, old-spelling and conservative, based on 
the first collected editions in the case of The Lover and The Reader and the 
original quarto half-sheets of Chit-Chat and Town-Talk, neither of which 
was collected in Steele’s lifetime-—CALHOUN WINTON. 


Winton, Calhoun. ‘‘New Documents concerning Richard Steele’s 
Father.’’ JEGP, tvim (1959), 264-69. 


He was a lawyer in Dublin. 


Laurence Sterne 
(See also Erametsa in Section VI below) 


Brown, Robert Curtis. ‘‘Laurence Sterne and Virginia Woolf: A 
Study in Literary Continuity.’’ University of Kansas City 
Review, xxvi (1959), 153-59. 

Similarities between Sterne and Woolf. Mr. Brown asserts, among other 
things, that Mr. Ramsay, in To the Lighthouse, ‘‘is . . . the twentieth-century 

counterpart of Mr. Shandy . 


Howes, Alan B. Yorick and the Critics: Sterne’s Reputation in 


England, 1760-1868. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvm, 349. 
Rev. by D. W. Jefferson in MLE, Liv, 598-99; in TLS, Jan. 16, p. 30. 


Reeve, F. D. ‘‘Through Hell on a Hobby-Horse: Notes on Gogol 
and Sterne.’’ Symposium, xm (1959), 73-81. 


On Sterne’s influence in Russia. 
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Stedmond, J. M. ‘‘Genre and Tristram Shandy.’’ PQ, xxxvm 
(1959), 37-51. 


Stedmond, J. M. ‘‘Style and Tristram Shandy.’’ MLQ, xx (1959), 
243-51. 

‘*In attempting to keep himself and the reader aware of the compromises 
necessary in all forms of verbal art, Sterne inevitably subjected his artistic 
medium, language, to critical scrutiny. Paradoxically, in so doing, he was, 
in fact, adopting well-established conventions of the previous century.’’ 


Jonathan Swift 


(See also Sprache in Section IV above; William Godwin 
and Alexander Pope) 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. The Personality of Jonathan Swift. 1958. 
Cf. PQ, xxxviu, 351-53. 

Rev. briefly by Catherine A. Ackerman in CLA Journal, m1, 126; by Bern- 
hard Fabian in Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, cxcvi, 206-07; 
by Colin J. Horne in MLR, tiv, 595-96; by Gilbert Thomas in English, xu, 
144; briefly in Yale Review, xivi1, No. 3 (1959), pp. vi viii. 


Ehrenpreis, I. ‘‘Swift’s Grandfather.’’ Corr. in TLS, June 12, 
1959, p. 353. 
Possibly James Ericke, vicar, 1627-34, of Thornton, Leicester, who was 
prosecuted for non-conformity and went to Ireland. 


Ferguson, Oliver W. ‘‘Swift’s Saeva Indignatio and A Modest 
Proposal.’’ PQ, xxxvm (1959), 473-79. 

‘*In A Modest Proposal, ten years of warning and exhortation gave way 
to frustration and despair, and Swift directed the full weight of his anger 
not against England, or callous economists, or visionary projectors, but against 
Ireland herself.’’ 


Fussell, Paul, Jr. ‘‘Speaker and Style in A Letter of Advice to a 
Young Poet (1721), and the Problem of Attribution.’’ RES, 
new ser., x (1959), 63-67. 

‘¢ When we focus on questions of speaker and style, we perceive in A Letter 
of Advice to a Young Poet, imperfect though it be in the form in which we have 
it, the work of a consummately skilled dramatic parodist, a dramatic parodist 
so like Swift in every respect and every technical habit that it is incredible that 
Swift was not the author of the piece.’’ 


Jarrell, Mackie L. ‘‘Swiftiana in Finnegan’s Wake.’’ ELH, xxvi 
(1959), 271-94. 


Johnston, Denis. In Search of Swift. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis; 
London: Macmillan; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 240. 

Rev. by Donald Davie in New Statesman, Lyi, 549; by Frank Kermode in 
Spectator, Nov. 6, p. 639; by James Sutherland in Listener, Lx, 839; 
(charitably) in TLS, Oct. 30, p. 626. 

Mr. Johnston here reaffirms a hypothesis he has presented twice previously, 
first in a radio broadcast in 1938 and again in an article in 1941. The hypothe- 
sis, a variation of the generally discredited claim that Swift was the natural 
son of Sir William Temple, is that Swift was indeed a Temple, but the 
progeny of Sir William’s father, Sir John Temple. At the same time Sir 
William is not left without honors: he fathered Esther Johnson. If these 
two facts are accepted, Mr. Johnston believes that all of the mysterious aspect 
of Swift’s life will fall into a credible and coherent pattern. The attacks 
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on his article (published in the Dublin Historical Record, Vol. III, no. 4, 
1941) were, in his own words, ‘‘catastrophic’’ and he was considered a meddler 
in ‘‘the realm of scholarship.’’ It may be that the criticisms were motivated 
less by resentment of his invasion of sacred precincts than by his naivete in 
using documents and his addiction to imaginative flights. In any case, his 
combative instincts were aroused, and he now presents a full-length defence of 
his views based upon a more extensive and more considered investigation. 

Although he may not be credited with consistently applying the rigorous 
methods of exact scholarship, Mr. Johnston has made a certain contribution. 
He tells us what serious students of Swift are aware of, that the biographies, 
early and late, reveal inconsistencies, contradictions, and misrepresentations, 
that one biographer after another has persistently perpetuated errors, and 
that even Swift himself has at times led us astray. Mr. Johnston’s contribu- 
tion is not that he has opened our eyes to this sorry situation but that he has, 
numerically, examined (or at least put into print) more biographical dis- 
crepancies and errors than any other person thus far—even more than Max- 
well Gold, who used a similar technique on the subject of Swift’s marriage and 
who would seem to be Mr. Johnston’s model. Thus it is that this book can be 
useful as a ready reference to some of the vexing problems created by Swift’s 
biographers. 

Without question Mr. Johnston’s contempt for these biographers is often 
deserved, though one could wish that he seemed rather more aware of how 
frequently they have been exposed by recent scholars. He is not, in fact, 
very discriminating. He finds it worth while to display the errors of such 
alleged ‘‘meticulous biographers’’ as Carl Van Doren and Hone and Rossi. 
A Sophia Smith and similar ‘‘authorities’’ are used to substantiate the dire 
state of Swift scholarship. (‘‘Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?’’) 
Yet one is left without any real impression of the extensive correctives to be 
found in the work of recognized authorities. Davis and Williams are present 
primarily because of their attacks on Mr. Johnston; Ehrenpreis is omitted 
altogether, to mention only three. The very useful assessment of the early 
biographers by Williams (in the Sherburn Festschrift) is not referred to. 
More familiarity with modern scholarship would have prevented Mr. Johnston 
from perpetuating the exploded view that the Earl of Berkeley’s secretary 
had deprived Swift of the Deanery of Derry by chicanery; and more familiarity 
with Swift, his works, and his letters, would have kept him from the grossly 
erroneous remarks that Swift ‘‘never admired’’ Bishop Berkeley (for the 
truth, see the Journal to Stella, April 12, 1713, and Correspondence, ed. F. E. 
Ball, 111, 212-13) and that he ‘‘consistently approved’’ of Archbishop Marsh 
(see the bitter analysis of Marsh’s character, Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, 
XI, 189-90). 

The most dramatic aspect of the book is the theory of illegitimacy and con- 
sanguinity which turns Swift and Stella into uncle and niece. Admittedly 
a hypothesis, it is the only one, Mr. Johnston maintains, that will explain the 
errors and vagueness of Swift’s Autobiographical Fragment, his treatment of 
his mother, his sister, Stella, and Vanessa, his attitude towards all the Temples, 
and their treatment of him. To conceal his true birth, we are told that Swift 
lied over a long period of time about his mother, his father, his date and place 
of birth. Among other liars and conspirators in silence were two bishops, 
Swift’s putative father (obligingly married off to Swift’s mother by Sir John 
Temple to conceal the illegitimacy), Sir William Temple, Temple’s sister 
(Lady Giffard), his brother, and the brother’s son, Swift’s sister Jane (in the 
secret and therefore pensioned by Swift to keep her out of Ireland), Stella’s 
mother and putative father (obligingly married off to Stella’s mother by Sir 
William Temple to conceal illegitimacy), and finally, Swift’s uncle Godwin 
(heretofore credited with providing Swift’s education but now considered an 
intermediary for Sir John Temple, who actually supplied the money for his 
illegitimate son). A reviewer can only stand aghast before the intricacy of 
the arguments used to support the hypothesis. Mr. Johnston’s examination of 
the Black Book of King’s Inn, Dublin, leads him to believe that Swift’s puta- 
tive father could not have been the real father; his examination of Swift’s 
Autobiographical Fragment, with its contradictions and errors, reveals a sin- 
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ister mendacity; his examination of the relationship of the Temples to the 
Swift’s offers a strong presumption that Sir John Temple was Swift’s father. 
And so on, with facts, presumptions, gossip, and inferences, all intermingled 
to arrive at conclusions which cannot stand as evidence. Swift gets short 
shrift: a deletion or an erasure in his Autobiographical Fragment is big with 
implications; an error in date or concerning his vastly complicated family is in- 
terpreted as mendacity or shiftiness, not the result of his well-known poor 
memory or of misinformation gleaned from other members of the family or of 
simple human fallibility. 

Yet Mr. Johnston can be tolerant of the admittedly gossip C.M.P.G.N.S.T.- 
N.S. (Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov., 1757), who reported Stella to be the 
natural daughter of Sir William Temple. He manifests here his willingness 
to slide from probability to ‘‘fact’’ or acceptance. He writes (p. 93) that 
the author of this article received his information ‘‘most probably’’ [italics 
mine] from ‘‘a Mrs. Mayne of Farnham, in whose house both Stella’s mother 
and Swift’s sister resided for some years before their deaths.’’ This could 
be important if true. A few pages later (p. 102) it is repeated that Mrs. 
Mayne may have ‘‘ picked up some hints’’ concerning Temple’s parentage of 
Stella and these she ‘‘apparently [italics mine] communicated to C.M.P.’’ 
Then later (p. 113), in reconstructing the story of Stella’s parentage, this 
probability, for which there is no evidence, fits into place and Mrs. Mayne 
definitely becomes C.M.P.’s source of information. Zeal for a hypothesis thus 
at times corrodes the commendable scepticism and objectivity which Mr. 
Johnston often practices. His eagerness to make the known facts buttress his 
speculation leads to dubious or easily challengeable interpretations, often in 
the realm of motive, as the insistence that Sir William Temple’s efforts to 
place Swift in 1690 came from a desire ‘‘to get rid of the young man’’ as soon 
as he could (pp. 115-16). 

The material very much needs to be disciplined. Mr. Johnston’s enthusiasm 
is such that he is unwilling to sacrifice any of his research. We hardly need 
information about the military record of Vanessa’s father or the burial spot of 
her brother Ginkel. Nor is it vital to know that Dorothy Osborne had many 
suitors, including Cromwell’s son. A few of us, avid for any information 
concerning those who touched Swift in some way, will be grateful, but most 
readers will feel that the main lines of the argument have been deserted. 
These may read the essentials in chapters 15, 24, and 25. Here one can find 
the Augean stable (Mr. Johnston’s descriptive phrase at another point) fairly 
well depicted; and indeed Mr. Johnston has presented an involved tale of 
sustained concealment and mendacity, lecheries, adulteries, double bastardy, 
clandestine marriages, bribery, hatreds, frustrations, falsification of documents, 
and monstrous hypocrisy. As a dramatist he doubtless realizes how melodra- 
matic the story is as he views it. In the Introduction to his volume, The 
Golden Cuckoo and Other Plays, which contains a play about Swift, he dis- 
tinguishes between the attitude of the dramatist and the scholar towards their 
materials—a distinction that just possibly is not always observed in his search 
for Swift. But we must not ignore Mr. Johnston’s full awareness that he is in 
the realm of speculation however much we disagree with his conviction that his 
hypothesis shapes the facts of Swift’s life into a credible and coherent 
pattern.—Louis A. LANDA. 


Mayhew, George P. ‘‘A Missing Leaf from Swift’s ‘Holyhead 
Journal.’ ’’ Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xi1 (1959), 
388-413. 

Analysis of Egerton MS. No. 201 in Swift’s hand, and argument that it once 
formed part of the journal Swift kept at Holyhead while awaiting return 

passage to Ireland in September, 1727. 


McCue, Daniel L., Jr. ‘‘A Newly Discovered Broadsheet of Swift’s 
Last Speech and Dying Words of Ebenezor Elliston.’’ Harvard 
Iibrary Bulletin, xm (1959), 362-68; 2 plates. 


A 1722 text with differences from the Faulkner version. 
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Merle Robert. ‘‘Les Desseins de Gulliver.’’ Revue de Paris, April, 
1959, pp. 15-23. 


Papajewski, Helmut. ‘‘Swift and Berkeley.’’ Anglia, xxv (1959), 
29-53. 


A careful study of the ideas of relativity and perception in Gulliver’s 
Travels, minimizing Berkeley’s possible influence. 


Pinkus, Philip. ‘‘Swift and the Ancients-Moderns Controversy.’’ 
University of Toronto Quarterly, xxx (1959), 46-58. 

*‘Swift’s attack on modernism ... is not the attack of the Ancient against 
the Modern .... [Swift] is the gentleman and man of taste, the humanist and 
man of religion, the man of abundant sense who attacks whatever he considers to 
be a breach of his essentially moral and religious standards .... To build from 
[the] shifting meanings [of Ancients and Moderns] a monolithic theory, 
such as R. F. Jones’s description of the Ancients-Moderns controversy, and to 
expect this theory to apply to every allusion to the terms in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, is to ignore the facts of history.’’ 


Powell, William S. ‘‘A Swift Broadside from the Opposition.’’ 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, uxvn (1959), 
164-69. 


Argues that Swift wrote the ironical verses entitled The Loyal Address of 
the Clergy of Virginia (1702). Cf. Bond’s ‘‘ Register of Burlesque Poems,’’ 
No. 204. 


Rossi, Matti M. ‘‘Notes on the Eighteenth-Century German Trans- 
lations of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels.’’ Library Chronicle (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), xxv (1959), 84-88. 


Sams, Henry W. ‘‘Swift’s Satire of the Second Person.’’ ELH, 
xxvi (1959), 36-44. 

A rather slight essay, discussing only two passages, both frequently analyzed 
before: Gulliver’s behavior after his return to England at the end of the 
fourth voyage and the ‘‘Digression on Madness’’ in A Tale of a Tub. But 
Sams’ approach is both valid and unusual. He conceives satire as a mode 
of rhetoric, its effects dependent on the relations established by the work 
between author and reader. The two examples illustrate Swift’s occasional, 
but very effective, strategy of breaking the tacit alliance between himself 
and his audience to ‘‘ pierce the defenses of the reader himself’’ (p. 38)—the 
second person of Sams’ title—Hoyt TROWBRIDGE. 


Starkman, Miriam K. ‘‘Quakers, Phrenologists, and Jonathan 
Swift.’’ JHIT, xx (1959), 403-12. 
Account of an American pamphlet of 1826, Tale of a Tub: Part Second, 
by ‘‘ Democritus Americanus.’’ 


Swift, Jonathan. The Poems. Edited by Harold Williams. 2nd ed. 


3 vols. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvimi, 354-55. 
Rev. by Irvin Ehrenpreis in MLR, Liv, 260-61. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Herbert Davis. 
Vol. XIII: Directions to Servants, and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
1733-1742. Oxford: Blackwell, 1959. Pp. xliv + 233; 7 plates. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 27, p. 695. 
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Swift, Jonathan. ‘‘A Tale of a Tub.’’ To Which Is Added ‘‘The 
Battle of the Books’’ and the ‘‘Mechanical Operation of The 
Spirit’? by Jonathan Swift. Edited by A. C. Guthkelch and D. 
Nichol Smith. 2nd ed. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvmi, 355. 

Rev. by Irvin Ehrenpreis in MLR, tiv, 89-90. 


Tilton, John W. ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels as a Work of Art.’’ Bucknell 
Review, vi (1959), 246-59. 


One should concentrate on ‘‘the development of Lemuel Gulliver as a 
psychologically real individual character. ’’ 


Welply, W. H. ‘‘Swift’s Grandfather.’’ Corr. in TLS, July 17, 


1959, p. 423. 
Notes burial of Eliz. Errick, of parish of St. John, Dublin, Sept. 4, 1663. 


Williams, Kathleen. Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise. 
1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 355-58. 


Rev. by John Butt in Listener, Lx1, 1077-78; by Bernhard Fabian in Archi 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, cxcvi, 217-18; by G. S. Fraser in 
Twentieth Century, CLXV, 524-26; by Walter J. Ong, S. J. in MLQ, xx, 383-84; 
by Ronald Paulson in JEGP, tv, 297-301; by Miriam K. Starkman in History 
of Ideas News Letter, v, 40-42 (an important review); in TLS, March 13, p. 
146. 


Wilson, James R. ‘‘Swift’s Alazon.’’ Studia neophilologica, xxx 
(1958), 153-64. 


**Qulliver has become almost the reverse of what he was at the beginning of 
his travels except for the one quality which he rails at in closing, his pride; 
it has only deepened. From the naive optimist he has become the naive 
pessimist; throughout the Travels he has remained a comic figure, the not- 
unsympathetic Alazon or imposter .... The basic irony of the Travels is that we 
tend to agree with Gulliver completely, when we were supposed to look at him 
objectively and see the mean between his first and last foolish extremes.’’ 


Nahum Tate 


Golden, Samuel A. ‘‘An Early Defense of Farce.’’ Studies in 
Honor of John Wilcox. Edited by A. Dayle Wallace and Wood- 
burn O. Ross. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 61-70. 

Tate’s Preface to A Duke and No Duke, 2nd ed., 1693. 


James Thomson 


Foxon, D. F. ‘‘Oh! Sophonisba! Sophonisba! Oh!’’ SB, xm (1959), 
204-13. 


Complications in the printing of Thomson’s tragedy. 


Francis, T. R. ‘‘ James Thomson’s T'ancred and Sigismunda.’’ Book 
Collector, vim (1959), 181-82. 


Six unrecorded editions. 


Spacks, Patricia Meyer. The Varied God: A Critical Study of 
Thomson’s The Seasons. (University of California English 
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Studies, 21.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi + 190. 


James Thomson (1700-1748): Letters and Documents. Edited by 
Alan Dugald McKillop. 1958. Cf. PQ, xxxvim, 360. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, tvi, 205-07; by Bernhard Fabian in Die 
neueren Sprachen, 1959, pp. 484-85; by Bernard Harris in MLR, Liv, 420; 
briefly by Calhoun Winton in College English, xx, 264. 


Ralph Thoresby 


Jones, H. W. ‘‘A Checklist of the Correspondence of Ralph 
Thoresby.’’ Publications of the Thoresby Society, xm (1959), 
36-53. 


John Tillotson 


Brown, David D. ‘‘The Dean’s Dilemma: A Further Note on a 
Tillotson Passage.’’ Library, 5th ser., x1v (1959), 282-87. 


Supplement to Mr. Brown’s article on Tillotson’s sermons in Library, 
5th ser., x11 (1958), 18-36. 


Horace Walpole 
(See also Lucas in Section IV above) 


Lewis, Wilmarth S. Horace Walpole’s Inbrary. 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvill, 361. 

Rev. by Edward A. Bloom in MLR, tiv, 94-95; by J. Dulck in Etudes 
anglaises, X11, 355. 


Izaak Walton 


Novarr, David. The Making of Walton’s ‘‘Lives.’’ 1958. Cf. PQ, 
xxxvil, 361. 
Rev. by Roy W. Battenhouse in Church History, xxvul, 440-42; by John 
Butt and Peter Ure in MLR, tiv, 588-91. 


William Warburton 


Steadman, John M. ‘‘ ‘Areopagitica’ and ‘A Critical and Philo- 
sophical Enquiry’: A Milton-Warburton Parallel.’’ N&Q, cctv 
(1959), 367. 


The image of the eagle kindling its eyes at the sun. 
Isaac Watts 


Tucker, Susie I. ‘‘Dr. Watts Looks at the Language.’’ N&Q, cciv 
(1959), 274-79. 
Watts’ interest in words and in definition ‘‘makes him a constant source 
of examples for Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary.’’ 
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Charles Wesley 


Dale, J. ‘‘Some Echoes of Charles Wesley’s Hymns in His 
Journal.’’ London Quarterly & Holborn Review, CLXxxIv 
(1959), 336-44. 


John Wesley 
(See also Norwood in Section III above) 


Bowmer, John C. ‘‘John Wesley’s Philosophy of Suffering.’’ 
London Quarterly & Holborn Review, cLxxxiv (1959), 60-66. 


Wesley’s interest in practical medicine. 


Strawson, William. ‘‘Wesley’s Doctrine of the Last Things.’’ 
London Quarterly & Holborn Review, cLxxxiv (1959), 240-49. 


Thompson, Edgar W. ‘‘John Wesley, Superintendent.’’ London 
Quarterly & Holborn Review, cuxxxtv (1959), 325-30. 


His preference for this title over that of ‘‘bishop.’’ 


The Works of John Wesley. 14 vols. Grand Rapids, Mich. : Zonder- 


van Publishing House, 1958-59. 
Photo-offset reprint of the edition of 1872. Rev. by Ben Siegel in William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., XVI, 431-32. 


White, Herbert W. ‘‘Wesley’s Death through the Eyes of the 
Press.’’ London Quarterly & Holborn Review, cLxxxtv (1959), 
45-46. 


Gilbert White 


Brown, T. J. ‘‘ English Literary Autographs. XXIX : Gilbert White, 
1720-1793.’’ Book Collector, vin (1959), 51; plate. 


John Wilkes 
(See Day in Section IV above) 


John Wilkins 
Funke, Otto. ‘‘On the Sources of John Wilkins’ ‘Philosophical 
Language’ (1668).’’ English Studies, xu (Aug., 1959), 208-14. 


David Williams 


Lombard, C. M. ‘‘David Williams and the Image of Man as a 
Priest.’’ N&Q, ccrv (1959), 37-39. 

Williams (1738-1816) was a controversial deist pastor, author of Essays on 
Public Worship (1773) and other works, who was called by Benjamin Franklin 
(and by unfriendly satirists) the ‘‘Priest of Nature,’’ and who had con- 
siderable fame in France. The note seeks to trace the later French idea of 
‘“man’s inborn sacerdotal function’’ found in Lamartine and others to the 
fame of Williams. 
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Girtin, Tom. Doctor with Two Aunts: A Biography of Peter 
Pindar. London: Hutchinson, 1959. Pp. 272; 8 plates. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 48. 


William Wycherley 
(See Holland in Section IV above) 


Edward Young 
(See Pollard in Section IV above and Giddey in Section VI below) 
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This international gathering of essays sponsored by several European 
organizations under the guidance of la Société Historique ‘‘Roterodamum’’ 
commemorates the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Bayle’s death. 
With fine propriety in respect of Bayle’s own wide influence, the authors 
represent universities and archives of half a dozen nations. It is unfortunate, 
in such circumstances, that the only really poor effort in the volume should be 
C. Louise Thijssen- -Shouten’s unorganized survey of ‘‘La Diffusion européenne 
des idées de Bayle,’’ a poorly balanced and largely second-hand potpourri. 
This individual failure, however, is recompensed by a number of interesting 
comparative studies in the history of ideas which, taken together, suggest 
a coherent image of Bayle as the enfant terrible of fideistic scepticism, with 
his peculiarly emphatic tolerationist codicil to the position. 

The interpretation which emerges is particularly interesting to English 
language readers on two counts. First, it is corrective of the over-simplified 
depiction in Howard Robinson’s Bayle the Sceptic, the only ambitious por- 
trait in English. Second, it reveals a Bayle who, for all of the particular 
differences, stands like the English sceptics of the latitudinarian generation in 
the midst of philosophic rip-tides because he is primarily an apologist for a 
tolerant and, ultimately, rational Christianity. 

M. Paul Dibon’s ‘‘Redécouverte de Bayle’’ handsomely surveys the 
scholarship to reveal how recent years have rescued Bayle from the persistent 
attempt to transplant him into the milieu of his eighteenth-century posterity, 
losing sight of his seventeenth-century roots and neglecting the central realiza- 
tion that ‘‘Le fond de sa pensée n’est ni plus ni moins qu’un fidéisme.’’ 
Professor Richard H. Popkin’s carefully-articulated discussion of ‘‘ Pierre 
Bayle’s Place in 17th Century Scepticism’’ in many respects supports Dibon’s 
introduction, contrasting Bayle with the Montaignean tradition of French 
sceptical thought as well as with the scepticism avowed by Joseph Glanvill, 
Bayle’s slighter counterpart in England during the later decades of the 
century. Popkin shows how Bayle brought into question the dependability of 
evidence itself, a step unprecedented among the Montaigneans. Further, 
where a Glanvill was attempting to demonstrate single-mindedly the rationality 
of religion, Bayle reveals the irrationality at a crucial stage of the religious 
commitment in order that he may proceed to fideism. And yet, the fideism itself 
never becomes total, the abandonment of reason never ultimate: ‘‘one throws 
away reason as the guide to, and measure of truth, and accepts faith as the 
guide.... But... one uses what are alleged to be some of the most certain 
and evident maxims of reason in order to prove that one ought to turn to 
faith’’ (Popkin, p. 11). Valuing this essay by a scholar who has closely 
studied the strands of renaissance scepticism, one cannot quite be convinced 
by Popkin’s conclusion that Bayle was ‘‘the prototype of Hume’s sceptic- 
dogmatist’’ who is ‘‘both dogmatist and doubter,’’ simply because neither 
Popkin nor any of the other analysts represented in this collection suggests on 
Bayle’s part any Humean consciousness of a paradoxical ambivalence: he 
emerges again and again, rather, as the happy victim of a philosophic confusion 
which nonetheless served, if it did not grow from, his practical tolerationist 
aims. In any case, it is not only Professor Popkin whose analysis supports 
M. Dibon’s ‘‘redécouverte,’’ since a similar proposition is sometimes implicit in 
Thijssen-Shouten’s survey (pp. 150, 170), a significant point really because 
the latter is so derivative from recent studies of Bayle. 

It is in the light of Dibon’s and Popkin’s studies that P. J. 8. Whitmore’s 
analysis of ‘‘ Bayle’s Criticism of Locke’’ takes on a significance by implication 
which the author himself has not elaborated. An historical essay, this one 
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traces Bayle’s reading of Locke chronologically insofar as is possible, and again 
the end result reveals that Bayle did not clearly comprehend Locke’s position 
in any close philosophical sense. But this fact dwindles in importance when 
Mr. Whitmore also shows that gradually Locke influenced Bayle’s move away 
from a comfortable Cartesianism toward a renewed respect for certain other 
elements of rationalism (as well as a sharp awareness of the materialistic 
dangers inherent in Locke’s own system). Supplementary in some respects 
are the more technical studies of M. André Robinet on ‘‘L’aphilosophie de P. 
Bayle devant les philosophies de Malebranche et de Leibnitz’’ and of Leszek 
Kolakowsky on ‘‘Pierre Bayle, critique de la métaphysique spinoziste de la 
substance.’’ They are supplementary because they reveal Bayle’s particular 
philosophic confusions, but in the perspective of his basic understanding that 
the whole concept of ‘‘substance’’ was a dangerous semantic tool which ex- 
posed his contemporaries to the danger of drawing analogies between mental 
and physical manifestations, a criticism with which in various ways Bayle 
confronts Locke as well as the Cartesians, Leibnitz and Spinoza. Supple- 
mentary in a different way is H. C. Hazewinkel’s ‘‘ Pierre Bayle 4 Rotterdam,’’ 
which is an excellent survey of Bayle’s relations with Locke, Shaftesbury and 
the Furley circle, as well as with his continental contemporaries. 

The primary interest of this collection of essays for general ideational history, 
then, is their illustration in depth of Bayle’s position as the most typical and 
most influential of late renaissance sceptic-apologists. But one cannot neglect 
to mention the excellent studies of more limited purpose. The most notable 
is certainly Mme. Elizabeth R. Labrousse’s ‘‘Les Coulisses du journal de 
Bayle,’’ a study of the influence of Bayle’s correspondents upon Les Nouvelles 
de la République des Lettres which is a model for analyses of manuscript source 
materials. Judiciously weighing her evidence, the author concludes that Bayle 
repeatedly utilized reviews by authors themselves or their friends as the substance 
for his journal, and if he was not reticent to revise or to ignore the self- 
advertising when they cut across the grain of his own convictions, yet it was the 
offer of reviews which primarily determined the contents of Les Nouvelles, 
rather than the actual roster of works recently published in Europe; and one 
recognises at a level of high influence the logistics which form the backbone of 
any selective journal featuring reviews. 

The same author has also meticulously printed and connected the ‘‘ Documents 
relatifs & l’offre d’une chaire de philosophie & Bayle 4 1’Université de Franeker 
au printemps de 1684,’’ while Professor Popkin has edited a relatively early 
letter by Bayle to his opponent Jurieu, Herr Erich Haase has supplied the 
complete manuscript of an interesting pro-Baylean poem which forms ‘‘Un 
épilogue 4 la controverse Jurieu-Bayle,’’ convincingly arguing for Jacques Du 
Rondel as the poem’s author, and R. Shackleton briefly essays to trace Bayle’s 
influence upon Montesquieu. Finally, this handsomely printed book includes 
three portraits of Bayle with a thorough iconographic analysis by Mme. 
Labrousse. 

But certainly that which gives the collection more than usual interest is not 
the competence of the good historical essays primarily directed to students of 
Bayle, but the revelation of the more general studies in the history of ideas, 
so often interacting to interpret one another, which disclose a sometimes 
philosophically confused, but always historically perceptive figure who stands 
at the forefront of the faithful sceptics of an age foreign indeed to that of 
‘*les philosophes’’ with whom Bayle has so often been compared. He is the 
very symbol of that nobly wistful humanist, the believing sceptic, the faithful 
rationalist for whom reason itself was a means to mystery.—JACKSON I. CopE. 


Doolittle, James. ‘‘A Would-Be Philosophe: Jean Philippe 
Rameau.’’ PMLA, utxxiv (1959), 233-48. 


Rameau was ‘‘the greatest French musician of the eighteenth century.’’ 


Dujarrie de la Riviére, René, and Madeleine Chabrier. La Vie et 
l’euvre de Lavoisier d’aprés ses écrits. Paris: Albin Michel, 
1959. Pp. 317. 
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Dr. Johnson’s Use of William Law 
in the Dictionary 


By KatuHarine C. BALDERSTON 
Wellesley College 


Hoping to learn something of Dr. Johnson’s continuing interest 
in William Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, the 
book which he read at Oxford in his twenty-first year and which, as 
he later told Boswell, first occasioned ‘‘my thinking in earnest of 
religion,’ I have recently run down Johnson’s citations of Law in 
the Dictionary, both in the first and fourth editions. This labor had 
unexpected rewards in the insights it afforded into the Dictionary 
work-shop, Johnson’s methods of revisal, and the way he dealt with 
a book which he took in hand to quote. These topics have been in- 
vestigated by others before me, and I am indebted to their studies.” 
My somewhat specialized search is supplementary to theirs, and is, I 
believe, the first attempt to reconstruct the entire history of 
Johnson’s use of a single writer in both the first and revised editions 
of the Dictionary. This alone may justify it. 

To begin with the first edition, published in 1755. Here we 
should normally expect few citations, since Johnson had himself 
stated in the Preface: 


My purpose was to admit no testimony of living authours, that I might 
not be misled by partiality, and that none of my cotemporaries might have 
reason to complain; nor have I departed from this resolution, but when some 
performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memory 
supplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my 
heart, in the tenderness of friendship, solicited admission for a favourite 
name.3 


Law was still living in 1755. Johnson did, however, quote him three 
times, under devotion, gewgaw (used as an adjective), and town. 
The quotation under devotion is not from the Serious Call but from 
Law’s earlier book, Christian Perfection: 


1 Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, Hill-Powell ed., 1, 68. 

2 Especially Gordon Haight, ‘‘Johnson’s Copy of Bacon’s Works,’’ Yale 
University Library Gazette, v1 (1937), 67-73; Theodore Stenberg, ‘‘ Quotations 
from Pope in Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ University of Texas Studies in English 
(1944), pp. 197-210; W. K. Wimsatt, Philosophic Words (1948), chapter 2; 
Arthur Sherbo, ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Revision of his Dictionary,’’ Philological 
Quarterly, xxx1I (1952), 372-382. 

3 Preface to the Dictionary (1755), p. [vi]. 
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Devotion may be considered either as an exercise of public or private prayers 
at set times and occasions, or as a temper of the mind, a state and disposition 
of the heart, which is rightly affected by such exercises.+ 
Here is surely an illustration of a ‘‘performance of uncommon ex- 
cellence,’’ and of a type of citation frequently used by Johnson— 
one that itself defines the term it illustrates. The quotation is ac- 
curate to the last syllable, and was obviously transcribed with the 
book in hand. Such is not the case with the second citation from 
Law, under gewgaw, this time from the Serious Call. Here the 
Dictionary version bears no verbal relation to Law’s text except 
for the one vivid phrase ‘‘gewgaw happiness of Feliciana,’’ which 
had stuck in Johnson’s memory, and around which he constructed 
his own version of the context.5 Clearly Johnson had no text by him. 
This is an instance of his memory supplying him (however in- 
accurately) with ‘‘an example that was wanting.’’ After he 
started work on the second volume (L-Z), which he began on April 
3, 1753,° he evidently decided to supply himself with the lacking 
book, and wrote, on July 11, to Andrew Millar, one of the publishers, 
asking for it. Mr. Chapman, the editor of Johnson’s Letters, sur- 
mises cautiously that ‘‘it may have been for lexicographical use.’” 
Johnson did, indeed, use it, but most sparingly, for a single citation 
in the second volume, under town—“‘‘ There is some new dress or new 
diversion just come to town.’’® This single rather pallid sentence 
hardly seems to justify the borrowing of Millar’s copy of the 
Serious Call. 

When the time came, in 1771, for the revisal of the Dictionary 
for a fourth edition, Johnson had by him a copy of the Serious 
Call—perhaps the identical copy which he had borrowed in 1753— 
and set himself to use it in earnest. Law had died in 1761, and 
whatever seruples Johnson had felt at quoting a contemporary were 
consequently removed. He could now, in the only fashion open 
to a maker of dictionaries, pay tribute to the book which, in his 


4 From the twelfth chapter, p. 418 of the first edition. The book is errone- 
ously named Christ’s Perfection in the first, and all subsequent, editions of the 
Dictionary. 

5 Law had written, ‘‘ But turn your eyes now another way, and let the trifling 
joys, the gewgaw happiness of Feliciana teach you how wise they are, what 
delusions they escape, whose hearts and hopes are fixed upon a happiness in 
God’’ (Everyman edition, p. 139). Johnson’s version reads, ‘‘Let him that 
would know the happiness of religion see the poor gewgaw happiness of 
Feliciano [sic].’’ 

6‘‘Prayers and Meditations,’’ in Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill, 1, 
14. 

7 Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. R. W. Chapman, No. 44, n.3. 

8 Law had written ‘‘ surprising new dress.’’ Serious Call, ed. cit., p. 140. 
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young manhood, had been an ‘‘overmatch’’ for him, and had been 
perhaps the greatest single external influence in making him decide 
to be a Christian in earnest. 


The fourth edition includes, besides the three citations already 
used in the first, 193 quotations® from Law’s Serious Call, making 
a total of 196.° They all bear evidence, I believe, of preferential 
treatment from Johnson, both in their frequency, and in the care 
with which they were edited. 


If Mr. Stenberg’s calculation” is correct, that Johnson added 
approximately 3000 new citations in his revisal, the additions from 
Law represent approximately one-fifteenth of the total, a proportion 
sufficiently impressive in itself. But when we consider that a large 
number of the added citations were from the old masters of English 
on whom Johnson had already drawn copiously in the first edition, 
the number taken from Law becomes even more significant. Until 
the Yale census’? is completed we can have no precise knowledge of 


9I should, in caution, say ‘‘at least 193,’’ since I may have failed to note 
all of them. If the index of authors cited in the revised Dictionary, which was 
begun by Philip Gove and is now being alphabetized by Herman and Laura 
Liebert, at Yale, were now completed, I should not have to rely on my own 
count. 

10 Under devotion, figure (n.), finery, foolish, foppish, forget, frailty, free- 
dom, gamester, gaudy, generous, genteel, gentleman, gewgaw (adj.), glitter (n.), 
glorious (twice), glory, glutton, gossip (v), grave (adj.), gravity, greedy, gross 
(adj.), growth, instance, milliner, minister (n.), ministration, misery, mockery, 
money, morning, mortification, mortify, musick, natural (adj.), naturally, neat 
(adj.), necessity, needless, negligent, neighbour, nice, note (n.), nourish, obedience, 
object (n.), offend, opera, opinion, order (n.), ordinary, ornament (n.), other, 
overcome, own (v.), pain (n.), pant (v.), parish (adj.), part (n.) (twice), pay 
(v.), perfection, performance, perhaps, personal, pervert, petition (n.), pick, 
picture (n.), piety, pimple, pity (v.), plait (v.), poor, pray, prayer, present 
(adj.), priest, priesthood, principle, prison, prize (n.), probability, progress 
(n.), proud, psalm, purify, purity, raiment, rake (n.), rational, ready, really, 
reasonableness, reasonably, refinement, regular, reject, relation, religion, 
religious, relish, repentance, reprimand, reprobate, reprove, resentment, re- 
tirement, reverence (v.), road, ruddy, rudeness, rule (n.), running, share (n.), 
shop, shortness, sickly, silly, sincere, singleness, sinner, slothful, solicitous, 
solitude, soon, soul, soundness, speculative, spirit (five times), spiritual, spoil 
(v.), state (n.) (three times), state (v.), stint, stir, stock (n.), strait (adj.), 
strait (n.), strangely, strengthen, strive, study (n.), substantial, sufficiently, suit- 
able, superstitious, sweeten, temper (n.), testify, thorough, threatening, thrive, till 
(v.), time, town, tradesman, traveller, trifle (v.), value (n.), vanity, variety, 
vice, virgin, virtuous, visit (v.), visit (n.), use (n.), useful, wait, wandering, 
watchful, weak, wearer, weed, weigh, weight, whatever, will (n.), work (n.), 
world (twice), worldly, wrong, wrought, yourself, zeal, zealous. 

11 Stenberg, p. 204. Stenberg’s figures are roughly confirmed by Sherbo’s 
findings (p. 375). He noted 127 added citations in the 105 pages of the 
article M in the fourth edition. These figures, by a simple equation, would 
indicate an addition of 2760 citations in the 2281 pages of the edition as a 
whole. Perhaps the correct number lies somewhere between. 

12 See note 9 above. 
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how many of the new citations are from these giants.% Mr. 
Stenberg calculates that Pope’s share (and Pope is only seventh on 
the list of frequencies in the first edition) is approximately 160.** 
Law’s total of 193 is therefore considerably larger than Pope’s. I 
would hazard a guess that Law’s proportion in the number of 
citations which Johnson allotted to the minor newcomers in the 
fourth edition comes close to a fifth. 

Besides drawing so liberally from Law’s book, Johnson seems to 
show him special consideration in the care he takes with editing the 
citations. We know from Johnson himself of the drastic cuts he 
was forced to make in the collected materials for the first edition: 


I... was forced to depart from my scheme of including all that was 
pleasing or useful in English literature, and reduce my transcripts very often 
to clusters of words, in which scarcely any meaning is retained. . . . The ex- 
amples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be considered as conveying the senti- 
ments or doctrine of their authours; the word for the sake of which they are 
inserted, with all its appendant clauses, has been carefully preserved; but it 
may sometimes happen, by hasty detruncation, that the general tendency of the 
sentence may be changed: the divine may desert his tenets, or the philosopher 
his system.15 


Johnson here doubtless overstates the degree of mutilation which 
his editing produced, but the fact that there was mutilation is borne 
out by the findings of both Mr. Stenberg and Mr. Haight. Prose 
suffered more than poetry, since Johnson had too much respect for 
poetic meter to meddle with the actual wording, and contented 
himself by shortening the passages quoted. With prose he takes 
greater liberties. Mr. Haight notes that Johnson freely condenses 
Bacon’s prose by dropping out phrases and modifying constructions. 
In one case he condenses as many as seven lines of Bacon to four.** 
Pope’s prose, according to Mr. Stenberg, was treated even more 
drastically. On the basis of the 100 passages he examined, he 
says: ‘‘Many of these sentences (perhaps half of them or more) 
have been ‘edited’ so as to be much shorter than the originals. 
Moreover, many of the prose quotations are paraphrases rather than 
quotations.’"7 The process of abridgement went on into the 
fourth edition, as Mr. Sherbo demonstrates.** Perhaps the respect 
which Johnson shows the Law citations may be simply the result of 
13Mr. L. M. Freed’s unpublished Cornell dissertation, ‘‘The Sources of 
Johnson’s Dictionary,’’ (quoted by Stenberg, p. 203), gives the frequencies with 
which every author is quoted in the first volume of the first edition. These must 
be multiplied by two for an estimated total for both volumes. The Yale cen- 
sus and these figures, used together, will give the desired figures. 

14 Stenberg, p. 203. 

15 Preface to the Dictionary, p. [vi]. 

16 Haight, p. 70. 


17 Stenberg, p. 198. 
18 Sherbo, p. 378. 
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a less desperate need to save space; of this I cannot be sure. But it 
would be, in that case, an instance of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
The fact remains that Johnson has taken editorial liberties with only 
22 of the 193 new citations from Law. 

In making this statement, I am considering as an editorial liberty 
any change of wording, or dropping of a phrase or clause, in the 
passage quoted. I am not considering the isolation of a clause 
from the rest of the sentence as one, if there has been no verbal 
change. Nor am I including changes which are clearly errors of 
the copyists, which I shall discuss later. Of the 22 changes which 
Johnson introduced, 16 were essential for making sentences out of 
clauses: he drops connectives, supplies noun subjects for relative 
pronouns, or substitutes a hortatory verb for a participle or an in- 
finitive (pray for praying, pity for to pity). In one case he shifts a 
past tense to a present. Under needless, he shifts Law’s word order, 
as well as supplying a noun antecedent: Law’s ‘‘ We either lock it up 


in chests. . . .’”"* becomes ‘‘ Money we either lock up in chests. . .”’ 
There is one characteristic Johnsonian compression, under sickly: 
Law writes, ‘‘ Your bodies . . . are like infected clothes that fill. . .”’ ;?° 


Johnson emends to ‘‘ Your bodies. . , like infected clothes, fill. . .’’ So 
much for the minor instances of editing. There are three cases 
where phrases or clauses within the body of the quotation are 
dropped (under growth, milliner, singleness), and two cases where 
unjustifiable additions are made. Under mockery, Law writes, 
“It is generally performed as to look more like a mockery.. .’’ ;* 
which Johnson emends to ‘‘so performed’’; under petition Law’s 
admonition, ‘‘We must not only send up petitions and thoughts to 
heaven. . .’’?? becomes in Johnson ‘‘ petitions and thoughts now and 
then to heaven.’’ But surely the sum of these editorial changes, 
both justified and questionable, is small in contrast to the 163 
passages left untouched. The changes which Johnson deliberately 
introduces never obscure the sense, or ‘‘make the divine desert his 
tenets.”’ 

The same cannot be said, however, about the errors evidently 
introduced by his ecopyists. There are 39 errors of transcription in 
the Law passages, of varying degrees of flagrancy. Eleven of these 
are simple omissions of a single word not essential to the sense, 
which could conceivably be attributed to Johnson’s editing, but 


19 Serious Call, p. 57. 
20 Serious Call, p. 257. 
21 Serious Call, p. 46. 
22 Serious Call, p. 46. 
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this I think unlikely, since their omission saves little space. The 
next degree of carelessness consists of the unconscious substitution 
of words equivalent in sense,—‘‘is run’’ for ‘‘has run,’’ ‘‘in’’ for 
“‘at,’’ “‘used as a gentleman’’ for ‘‘considered as a gentleman,’’ 
“‘cares”’ for ‘‘affairs,’’ ‘‘service’’ for ‘‘servants,”’ and the like. At 
their worst, the copyists’ errors change the sense of the quoted 
passage, and sometimes make complete nonsense of it. ‘‘Christian 
meekness’’ becomes ‘‘Christian weakness’’ ;** ‘‘rules of humility’’ 
becomes ‘‘rules of humanity ;?* Matilda’s daughters are made to 
fear their exigent mother when they ‘‘are laced as strait as they 
ean possibly be’’ instead of when they are not so laced;?> Law’s 
admonition not to charge women’s natures with their folly ‘‘till we 
take care that it is not perverted by their education’’ becomes a 
charge to the opposite course by a dropping of the not.2®° The 
most surprising error of the lot all but defies explanation. Law 
had written, in a discussion of parental influence, ‘‘ Perhaps it may 
be found more easy to forget the language than to part entirely 
with those tempers which we learnt in the nursery.’’’ In the 
Dictionary this appears as ‘‘tempers which we learnt in misery,’’ 
and appears under the keyword misery. All the evidence, both of 
Percy’s testimony*® and of the actual books”® which have survived 
Johnson’s ill-usage of them, shows that Johnson’s method was to 
mark off the passage to be quoted by diagonal lines fore and aft, 
to underline the word which the passage was to illustrate, and to 
mark the initial letter of that word in the margin,*° before handing 
over the book to his copyists. If Johnson’s bad eyes, in this case, 
made him read ‘‘the nursery’’ as ‘‘misery’’, and he had then 
marked an M in the margin, it is difficult to understand why the 
puzzled copyist did not catch the mistake. We cannot assume an 
incredible coincidence of identical mis-reading on the part of both. 
The only alternative is to assume that in this instance Johnson him- 
self copied out the misread passage, as we know he sometimes did in 


23 Serious Call, p. 19; Dictionary under morttfication. 

24 Serious Call, p. 298; Dictionary under mortify. 

25 Serious Call, p. 250; Dictionary under strait. 

26 Serious Call, p. 249; Dictionary under pervert. 

27 Serious Call, p. 247. 

28 Boswell, Life, 1, 188, n. 2. 

29 The Yale copies of Bacon’s English Works and Norris’ Miscellanies, the 
copy of Shakespeare in the Welsh National Library, Mr. Herman Liebert’s 
copy of Drayton, and others. See also J. L. Clifford, Young Sam Johnson 
(1955), p. 295. 

20 A photostat of a page so marked, from the Yale Bacon, forms the frontis- 
piece of Wimsatt’s Philosophic Words. 
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preparing the first edition.** But the fact that Johnson so misread 
it in the first place is implausible, since misery makes nonsense in 
the context. Perhaps we could refer the whole muddle to a Freud- 
ian lapse on Johnson’s part, considering the misery of his own 
nursery days. 

It seems clear, not only from this particular error but from all 
the errors I have mentioned, that the copyists’ slips containing the 
additions to the fourth edition were never read back against the 
original texts. It also seems evident that Johnson must have read 
proofs cursorily, if at all, on his revised Dictionary. The more 
egregious of these errors could have been caught without reference 
to the original texts. Such was the pressure of the Dictionary 
workshop. 

The scholar laboring to expound these minutiae of error is 
humbled by the memory of Johnson’s own stout defense of them: 
‘‘Many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly 
unequal to the whole performance.’”*? But whose mistakes but 
Johnson’s could prove so compellingly interesting? 

The principles of choice which guided Johnson in his selections 
are largely what one should expect from a lexicographer who was 
also a moralist and man of letters, and who had expressed his pur- 
pose from the beginning, not only to make an authoritative Dic- 
tionary, but, by his citation of authors ‘‘give pleasure or instruc- 
tion by conveying some elegance of language, or some precept of 
prudence, or piety.’"** The motives, of course, sometimes overlap. 

That the lexicographer was alertly at work is amply evidenced. 
Johnson found two new words in Law, which his first edition had 
overlooked, running as an adjective, in the sense of ‘‘kept for the 
race,’? —a ‘‘running horse,’’ and threatening as a verbal noun. 
Law appears as the sole citation for the first, and one of two for the 
second. In six ecases** Law furnished him with illustrations of 
meanings defined but not illustrated in the first edition. In 20 
instances*® Johnson discriminated a new sense for a word in Law’s 


31 J. H. Sledd and G. J. Kolb, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary (1955), p. 117. 

32 Preface to the Dict‘onary, p. [vi]. 

33 ‘*Plan of a Dictionary,’’ Works, ed. Murphy (1793), 1, 175. 

34 Under freedom (sense 6), opera, rational (sense 1), repentance (sense 1), 
trifle v. (sense 3), visit v. In all cases except rational Law is the sole citation. 

35 figure n. (Sense 5), genteel (sense 3), mortify (sense 3), music (sense 3), 
natural (sense 5), overcome (sense 2), part n. (sense 3), present adj. (sense 7), 
regular (sense 5), religious (sense 5), road (sense 5), share n. (sense 2), 
solitude (sense 2), soul (sense 3), study n. (sense 5), time n. (sense 4), variety 
(sense 5), wearer (sense 2), world (sense 13), yourself (sense 2). Excepting 
share, soul, and time, Law furnishes the sole illustration. 
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text, and duly added it, along with the citation, to the senses already 
listed in the first edition.** 

Johnson’s literary taste,—his pleasure in Law’s racy and suave 
use of the language of ‘‘the world,’’ and his telling concreteness of 
detail, found principally in the character portraits, seems to account 
for his choice of passages, and keywords, under foppish, gamester, 
genteel, gew-gaw, milliner, nice, pimple, personal, rake, running, 
stint, strait, town, and visit. 

For the remaining quotations, which form the bulk of the whole, 
Johnson is clearly choosing ‘‘ precepts of piety or prudence,’’ from 
an author who had made a deep religious and psychological im- 
pression on him. The list of key-words previously given*’? shows 
how predominantly they are associated with religion and ethics. 
The greater part of these citations are such precepts as any good 
man would admire and endorse in the writing of another good 
man. Some, I believe, indicate a deeper affinity of mind between the 
two men. Space forbids that I give a thorough treatment to this 
important topic here. I shall give only a few illustrative examples. 
Under offend, Johnson quotes the following: 


Gross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by persons that profess religion. 
But the indiscreet and dangerous use of innocent and lawful things, as it does 
not shock and offend our consciences, so it is difficult to make people at all 
sensible of the danger of it.38 


And again, under useful, he quotes, 


Next to reading, meditation and prayers, there is nothing that so secures our 
hearts from foolish passions, nothing that preserves so holy and wise a frame of 
mind, as some useful, humble employment of ourselves.3? 


Any student of Johnson will be reminded by these of his papers on 
the insidious effects of ‘‘innocent’’ day-dreaming, and his reiterated 
advice, both in writing and conversation, to find employment for our 
solitary time.“ A third example of a different sort may be found 
under refinement: ‘‘The religion of the gospel is only the refine- 


36 Johnson seems to me to have erred in the sense he attributed (‘‘that which 
wastes or diminishes’’) to Law’s ‘‘wearer’’ in the quotation, ‘‘Take away this 
measure from our dress and habits, and all is turned into such paint and glitter, 
and ridiculous ornaments, as is a real shame to the wearer’’ (Serious Call, p. 
41). Law’s wearer is not wearing out his ornamental dress. 

37 See note 10 above. The key-words are, however, very arbitrarily selected. 
Many examples of religious or ethical precept from Law appear under such 
neutral words as instance, morning, object, ordinary, own, pay, etc., confirming 
Noah Webster’s objection (cited by Wimsatt, p. 24) that Johnson’s illustra- 
tions often ‘‘throw not the least light on his definitions.’’ 

88 Serious Call, p. 66. 

89 Sertous Call, p. 260. 

40 Ramblers 85 and 89; Idler 32; Rasselas, passim; Boswell, Life, m1, 415; 
Iv, 9, 177, ete. 
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ment and exaltation of our best faculties.’’** Johnson’s own con- 
ception of Christianity is epitomized in that remark. He once told 
Mrs. Thrale, in words that paraphrase Law, that ‘‘religion is the 
highest exercise of reason.’’*? The citation under rule, ‘‘A rule 
that relates even to the smallest part of our life is of great benefit 
to us, merely as it is a rule,’ starts ironic echoes of Johnson’s 
reiterated attempts and defeats to regulate his own life by rules and 
resolutions.** Such citations as these bear out Mr. Wimsatt’s dis- 
covery that Johnson’s selections for his Dictionary ‘‘reflect the 
character and choice of the Johnson whom we know from other 
sources. ’’*® 

When all the passages quoted by Johnson from the Serious Call 
had been located in the text, I discovered that their distribution 
gave a clue to the way Johnson had gone about selecting them. 
Through the first eight chapters a fairly constant number is chosen 
from each,** and they are widely scattered. Then he skipped ten 
chapters entirely,*? took 64 illustrations from chapter XIX (con- 
taining the exemplary portraits of Matilda and Eusebia), skipped 
chapter XX, and again concentrated on chapter X XI, which centers 
on the portrait of the priest Ouranius, and from which he chose 
33 quotations. The last three chapters of the book are entirely 
passed over. This distribution suggests that he began with the in- 
tention of making a judicial selection, roughly equal in number, 
from each of the 24 chapters, and that he followed this plan through 
chapter VIII. He must then have tired of this procedure, and 
shortened the labor to snatch the profit by concentrating on two 
chapters which must have had a special appeal to him. If all the 
texts of the Serious Call were to be wiped out, certain sections of 
those two chapters could be almost entirely recovered from the 
pages of the Dictionary. Ouranius’ portrait for instance, in the 
portion beginning at the foot of page 295 of the Everyman edition, 
and continuing through the first paragraph of page 297, would lack 
only a few lines, if one pieced together the citations under order, 
rudeness, state n. (sense 1), strangely, reprove, sweeten, prison, 


41 Serious Call, p. 53. 

42 Thraliana, ed. K. C. Balderston (1942), p. 183. 

48 Serious Call, p. 73. 

44 Prayers and Meditations, passim. 

45 Wimsatt, p. 24. 

46 From chapter I, 10; from II, 7; from ITI, 13; from IV, 19; from V, 11; 
from VI, 3; from VII, 15; from VIII, 17. 

47 Not counting the two citations from the account of Feliciana in Chapter 
XII, which had been introduced in the first edition. 
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note, variety, solitude, wait, weak, gentleman, reverence, retirement, 
purify, mortify.** 

As I have suggested, Johnson’s concentration on these portraits 
seems not to have been fortuitous, even though convenient as a 
time-saver under pressure. He had likewise drawn liberally from 
the portraits contained in the earlier chapters: 10 from Penitens’, 
3 from Calidus’, 6 from Flavia’s, 17 from Miranda’s, and 2 (in the 
first edition) from Feliciana’s. If we add these to the 56 drawn 
from the portraits of Eusebia, Matilda, and Ouranius (in the strictly 
‘‘nortrait’’ sections of chapters XIX and XXI), the number of 
portrait citations amounts to 94. This is nearly half of the total 
number from the book as a whole, although the actual bulk of the 
portraits is only one-fifth of the whole. Students of Johnson have 
surmised before that the exemplary portraits in the Rambler owed 
something to Law. Here, at least, is the evidence that Johnson 
admired them. And imitation is the next step beyond admiration. 

Mrs. Thrale, who had remarkable flashes of insight about John- 
son, read the Serious Call, probably at Johnson’s instigation, in 
1781, and wrote about it in her diary: 


What a fine Book is Law’s Serious Call! written with such force of Thinking, 
such purity of Style, & such penetration into human Nature; the Characters 
too so neatly, nay so highly finished: yet nobody reads it I think, from the 
Notion of its being a Religious work most probably. Johnson has however 
studied it hard I am sure, & many of the Ramblers apparently took their rise 
from that little Volume, as the Nile flows majestically from a Source difficult 
to be discovered or even discerned.4® 


It would be an over-simplification to suppose, as a recent slight 
study has done,®° that she had noticed only the resemblances in the 
portraits. The debt of the Rambler to Law needs careful study if 
we are to understand the total impression made by the Serious Call 
on Johnson’s mind.” 


48 Mr. Haight (p. 71) found much the same kind of concentrated use in 
Johnson’s copy of Bacon’s English Works. 

49 Thraliana, p. 421. 

50 W. H. Graham, ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Law’s Serious Call,’’ Contemporary 
Review, vol. 1094 (1957), p. 106. 

51 Such a study is attempted by the present author in ‘‘Dr. Johnson and 
William Law,’’ PMLA, Lxxv (1960), 382-394. 
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